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Dates to 
Remember 


Nov. 7-8 CEC New York Federation, Hotel 
Sheraton, Rochester 
Nov. 9-12 Pan-Pacific Rehabilitation Conference. 


Sydney, Australia 
Nov. 9-15 American Education Week 
Nov. 10-13. American Dental Assn., Dallas 


Nov. 15 Workshop Conference, Natl. Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy 


through Education, NEA, Detroit 


Nov. 16-20 National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, Statler-Hilton Hotel. 


Dallas, Texas 


Nov. 17-19 American Speech and Hearing Asso- 
ciation, Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City 


Noy. 23-26 Natl. Conf. on Preparation of Recrea- 
tion Personnel, AAHPER-NEA, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


Nov. 23-27 The Child in the Family International 
Study Conference, International Union 
for Child Welfare and Children’s Bu- 
reau of the Ministry of Health and 


Welfare of Japan, Tokyo 


Nov. 27-29 


National Council for the Social Stud- 


ies, San Francisco, Calif. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 6 International Conference of Social 


Dec. 10 


Dec. 6-10 


Dec. 8-10 


Dec. 11-12 


Dee. 26 


Dec. 28-30 


Jan. 2-31 


Jan. 23-27 


Jan. 25-28 


Jan. 26-30 


Work, Sankei International Build- 
ing, Tokyo, Japan 
Human Rights Day 
Research Institute, ASCD-NEA, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
National Conference on Fitness for 
Secondary School Youth, AAHPER.- 
NEA, Washington, D. C. 
National Social Welfare Assembly, 
New York 
Section Q, AAAS, and CEC annual 
joint meeting, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 
National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics,. NEA, New York City 
1959 
“March of Dimes” 
Music Educators National Conference, 


NEA, Eastern Div., Buffalo, N. Y. 


National School Boards Assn., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
Reading Institute, Temple University, 


riladelphia, Pa. 
Philadelp} P 





CEC International Conventions 
1959 
Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 


NW. J. 


April 7-11 


1960 


April 19-23 Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


April 4-8 


1961 


Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
1962 


April 24-28 Deshler-Hilton Hotel* and the Neil 


House, Columbus, Ohio 
(*convention headquarters) 


Fall Regional Conferences 


1959 


Nov. 15-18 Sheraton - Biltmore Hotel, Provi- 


dence, R. I. 
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St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Any CEC member 


interested in the education 
of homebound children is invited 


to join CEC’s Division 


The Association for Educators of 
Homebound and Hospitalized Children. 


Purposes and aims are to 


e exchange ideas, methods, materials and 
techniques for working with homebound 


children 


e give group status to widely scattered 


teachers 

e give professional recognition to this group 
of teachers 

e improve professional standards through 


better teaching training. 


Price of membership is $1. per year and includes 
subscription to the Newsletter published four times 


per year. 


If you are interested, be sure to join now. Send 


your $1. to 


Albert Goldsmith, Treasurer 
4305 Andover Terrace 


Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Membership now includes teachers from most of 
the states and many from Canada. The Association 
was organized during the past year, 1957-58, and 


approved as a CEC Division. 


President 
Ruth EB. Green 
Springfield, Ill. 


Secretary 
Virginia Lorentz 
Carnegie, Pa. 


Vice-President 
Jeanne Ryan 
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Journal of The Council for Exceptional Children 


Guest Editorial 





Our programs for exceptional children are frequently found 
in a no-man’s land—an unenviable position in the current battle 
for public support of education. Being considered special, they 
are vulnerable in any general attack on schools and often 
become expendable during a period of retrenchment. But what 
constitutes a vulnerable position when under attack can become 
a strategic position for leadership when mounting a counter 


offensive—a fact that points up our unique opportunity. 


Fortunately, there exists on all levels—local, state, and na- 
tional—many constructive efforts in behalf of education. These 
efforts help combat the harmful effects of the reckless attacks 
currently directed against the schools. However, it is obvious 
that our defenses are not yet enough. Failures of local patrons 
to support needed bond issues, reasonable class sizes, adequate 
salary schedules, and programs suited to the needs of all types 
The 


dramatically indicates the need for a more comprehensive public 


of exceptional children are too frequent. situation 
relations program. The special educator, in considering his role 
in such an undertaking, should be mindful of the favor his 


field of work can win for all education if properly presented. 


For example, one problem with which educators, in general, 
are confronted is the public’s lack of full appreciation for the 
skills and artistry required in teaching. At the same time, if 
there is any place a layman can be convinced those skills and 
artistry exist, it is in the education of exceptional children. He 
does not understand exceptional children; therefore, to him, 
their education requires something extra. But when he finds 
himself helping to finance better opportunities for those children 
and when he is given a fair understanding of what is involved, 
he recognizes his partnership in an enterprise that is unique. 
More often than not he acquires, under such circumstances, 
a special pride in his own participation and a greater appreci- 
ation and respect for the overall program of his local school 


system. 


For these and other reasons, we owe it to our pupils, our 
community, our profession, and ourselves to join in a concerted 
bid for greater public interest in education— an education that 
is properly supported and individually tailored to meet the 


needs of each and every child. 


Harley Z. Wooden 
Executive Secretary, CEC 
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How one school works with 






PARENTS in PROGRAMS 


for the SEVERELY RETARDED 


URS is a small public school serving the severely 
O retarded children of Montgomery County, 
Maryland—a rapidly expanding suburban commu- 
nity where facilities, personnel, and services, dis- 
proportionate with the needs of most citizens, are 
even less accessible to the trainable child and his 
family. Influenced as much by the needs of our 
pupils and the nature of our curriculum as by the 
limitations of community resources, the school has 
modified its role and expanded its responsibilities 
to include parent education and counseling as a 
major function. We see the parents as the focus of 
much time and effort, our most important job and 
not an incidental concern. We accept the role of the 
school in parent counseling as vital and congruent 
with the objectives of our school program as well as 
the broader goals of community education in inter- 
preting needs and extending services to all excep- 
tional children. 


Our Point of View 

Parent guidance, as we see it, is an indispensable 
part of any sound school program but of crucial 
importance in the education of the severely re- 
tarded. Teachers cannot give trainable children a 
maximum of understanding help and direction 
without parent interest, confidence, and cooperaticn. 
Teachers can help children only in so far as parents 
help them, for what such children do, see, and feel 
at home has far greater influence on learning than 





e GERTRUDE G. JUSTISON presented this paper 
to the CEC section on “Educational Procedures for 
Trainable Mentally Retarded” at the 1958 Kansas 
City convention. The author was principal of the 
Norwood Special School for the Severely Retarded, 


Montgomery County Public Schools, Chevy Chase, 
Md. 
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what any school teaches. Teachers cannot relieve 
the parents of their responsibilities but they can 
help them to better understand and meet these re- 
Teachers their efforts 
toward enlisting and encouraging the kind of home- 


sponsibilities. can direct 
school cooperation which adds to mutual under- 
standing of the child and facilitates his adjustment 
to school and family living. They can recognize and 
work through the primary role of home and family 
as the focus of their efforts with children. 


Our Methods 

The methods of parent education and counseling 
we use are neither new nor unique. We feel we can 
ill afford to overlook the value of any or all of the 
generally accepted practices of schools to commu- 
nicate information to parents regarding the philoso- 
phy of the curriculum, the progress of the child, 
and the policies of the system. By a variety of ap- 
proaches—formal and informal—and repeated con- 
tacts which demonstrate our interest and under- 
standing of child and parent, we actively involve 
parents in helping to work out solutions to the prob. 
lems of children by sharing information, defining 
problems, and proposing specific but practical sug- 
gestions. How parents cooperate to make the school 
experience effective depends on their understanding, 
attitudes, and expectations. Any and all of our 
parent-focused efforts set the stage for better under- 
standing, more reasonable attitudes, and more 
realistic expectations. These remove the more fa- 
miliar obstacles to closer cooperation and often 
open the way for the kind of school-home efforts 
that will help both do a better job with the chil- 
dren who are the source of our concern. 


Our Practice 
It has been our practice to maintain close and 
frequent contact between parents and teachers by 
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phone calls, lunch box notes, work samples, class- 
room visiting, scheduled conferences, home-visiting 
and the like. Other important contacts are the re- 
sult of active teacher membership in the P.T.A., 
Help for Retarded Children, and related parent or- 
ganizations. Our teachers attend regularly and serve 
actively on committees, working side by side with 
parents. We have made a conscientious effort to 
spread the influence of the professional member- 
ship without dominating or otherwise jeopardizing 
parent-teacher relationships. Thus our contacts are 
not confined to the official ones but utilize the ad- 
vantages of informal approaches to guidance. 

We are continuously reporting to parents and, 
at the same time, seeking reports from them. Tak- 
ing our cues from them and the children, we con- 
tinuously modify our school program in terms of 
need and follow-up in areas of curricular emphasis. 
Once a year we send a rather complete checklist 
report of pupil progress summarizing the gains the 
child has made and spelling out his assets as well 
as his limitations. Because most parents seek the 
truth and resent evasion and because most will take 
from such a report whatever their readiness per- 
mits, we are very direct in these evaluations. We 
test our judgment by evaluating each child in a 
joint faculty conference. On the report we invite 
parent comments and criticisms and act on these 
as judiciously as we can. The report, like other 
tools of counseling, has a two-way educative value 
in which the benefits accrue to the child. Parents 
want the truth but they need the readiness to ac- 
cept it; they want advice but they need the support 
of strengths on which they can build. Parents want 
to do their best but they need the reassurance of 
recognition for what they have done well; they 
want to cooperate but they need skills and _pati- 
ence in understanding how to help their children 
and themselves. So we do more reporting but with 
fewer report cards. Our annual report is based on 
many contacts over a long period of time reflecting 
the behavioral changes in the child. These reports 
can be interpreted in the broadest sense as reports 
of parents progress as well as reports of pupil 
progress and they help us to evaluate the effective- 


ness of our parent program. 


Our Resources 


Our teachers and parents, through school and or- 
ganizational efforts, have been instrumental in set- 
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ting up a parent-education program under the 
adult education department of the county public 
schools. The purposes of the course aim to provide 
the kinds of information and group experience 
which build a sound foundation for collaborative 
teamwork between school and home in meeting 
the needs of the young trainable children of our 
community. We see this as a promising, economic, 
and appropriate plan for initiating and supporting 
school counseling services, though not explicity a 
part of the school itself. 

Another recent resource has been made available 
to us through psychiatric youth services division of 
the county health department. This unit has or- 
ganized a group therapy project exclusively for the 
parents of Norwood pupils. The project is the out- 
growth of a number of referrals for therapy result- 
ing from our school medical advisement confer- 
ences, where needs once proven called for provision 
of special services in the province of health super- 
vision by an agency affiliated with the school but 
not a part of it. We recognize that teachers are not 
therapists and that few schools are well disposed to 
deal with serious maladjustments. We are cognizant 
of definite limits beyond which the school as an 
agency of counseling has no province. But we are 
sensitive to our special responsibilities to parents in 
referring those with deeper maladjustments and 
more complex problems of management to appro- 
priate personnel or agencies. The trainable child 
cannot be understood or helped apart from the 
home and family in which he lives so the problems 
of parents deserve as much attention and treatment 
as those of the child. By making these needs 
known, new services have been made available and 
some of our parent-focused efforts have been re- 
warded by community action. 

All of these efforts set the stage for better under- 
standing of the trainable child in terms of the 
school program and the primary role of the home 
and parents in support of it. The amount of time 
and effort we expend in such efforts might be con- 
sidered by some to be disproportionate. But we 
have learned from each other that to do our best 
for trainable children requires home-school team- 
work of a high order. It comes slowly and costs 
more in terms of time, effort, and real understand- 
ing than the isolated efforts of each. But we are 
convinced that the dividends are rewarding for the 
children, for the parents, and for us. 
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A POINT of view FOR THOSE 


WORKING WITH THE HANDICAPPED 


N A selection from Through the Looking Glass a 
| most useful bit of philosophy may be found in 
a conversation between Alice and the Cheshire cat. 
“Would you tell me, please, which way I go from 
here?” asked Alice. “That depends a good deal on 
where you want to get to,” said the cat. “I don’t 
much care where,” said Alice. “Then it doesn’t 
matter which way you go,” said the cat.* 

It really doesn’t matter much which way we go 
—or where we start from—if we don’t have a 
destination. For those of us who work with the 
“handicapped,” however, it makes a great deal of 
difference where we go. We must have a destina- 
tion in the land of rehabilitation; and if we have 
a destination we must have a place to start from— 
a point from which to view and continually re- 
view our work. This will be an ever changing point 
of view as we progress and change, but it will al- 
ways matter which way we go. 

We are not concerned at this particular writing 
with a point of view of rehabilitation in general, 
but rather that of the individual who works with 
the handicapped. To arrive at such a point of view 
Without a rather 
clear understanding of ourselves we have no way 


we must first view ourselves. 


to maintain a clear view of others. S. I. Hayakawa, 
in his public speeches, has presented us with a 
simple device for comparing our self-concepts 
with the real self and our concepts of others with 
the real others. 

The normal progression from immaturity to 
maturity is seen as the self-concept moves into 
more correct relationship with the indefinable, 





e HEROLD LILLYWHITE is director of speech and 
hearing, Department of Pediatrics, Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Division, University of Oregon Medical 
School, Portland. 
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largely unknown and unrealized map of self. At 
best the self-concept is largely inside the map of 
self, but there is still a great deal of the map 
beyond the limits of the concept. An individual 
builds a rather fixed, limited, and well-defined con- 
cept picture—while the real self remains largely 
unbounded and unknown. The less mature and 
understanding person tends to produce the more 
rigid self-concepts—and these self-concepts tend 
to be less accurate in relation to the real self. 
Emotional and mental imbalance tend to distort the 
relationship still further. 

Our concepts of ourselves grow out of the cul- 
tures in which we develop our physical, mental, 
and emotional attributes, and our growing and 
changing reeds, motivations, and problems. Ma- 
turity could be said to be a product of the ac- 
curacy of our concepts in relation to our realities, 
and the completeness of our communication with 
ourselves and others. Carl Rogers has stated it this 
way: “The emotionally maladjusted person, the 
neurotic, is in difficulty first because communica- 
tion within himself has broken down; and second 
because, as a result of this, his communication with 
others has been damaged. In the neurotic individ- 
ual, parts of himself which have been termed un- 
conscious, or repressed, or denied to awareness, 
become blocked off so that they no longer com- 
municate themselves to the conscious or managing 
part of himself. And so he suffers within himself, 
and in his interpersonal relations.’ 

It is likely that the accuracy of our concepts of 
others will relate closely to the accuracy or inac- 
curacy of our self-concepts. The maturity with 


1Carro.t, Lewis B. Through the Looking Glass. 

2Rocers, Cart and RoetHiesBercer, F. J. “Barriers and 
Gateway to Communication,” Harvard Business Review, 
July-August, 1952. 
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which we understand ourselves will be the maturity 
with which we evaluate others. In our attempts to 
understand our relations with other people, and the 
accuracy of our concepts of them, we must consider 
the process of evaluation and the kinds of evalua- 
tions that are symptoms of misconceptions. 


Snap Judgments 


One of the most troublesome and frequent kinds 
of mis-evaluations is the evaluation that we make 
too soon with too little evidence. We tend to pass 
judgment too quickly, to make up our minds too 
hurriedly. Those of us who work with the handi- 
capped often find it necessary to make quick evalu- 
ations, pass judgment, and make decisions. Be- 
cause of this we easily can fall into a trap of 
making our evaluations on the basis of too few 
facts. Once we have made an evaluation and 
stated our position, we are more or less committed 
to defend that position. Most of us have too much 
ego involvement to do otherwise. The weak, the 
immature, the insecure, and the incompetent person 
often is more likely to evaluate too quickly, and 
to defend his position vigorously after he has made 
his evaluation. 

Suspending judgment is no easy task. It takes 
a great deal of maturity. Rogers says on this point, 
“In the first place it takes courage, a quality which 
is not too wide-spread. If you really understand 
another person; if you are willing to enter into his 
private world and see the way life appears to 
him without any attempt to make evaluative judg- 
ments, you run the risk of being changed your- 
self. You might see it his way, you might find your- 
self influenced in your attitudes or your personality. 
This risk of being changed is one of the most 
frightening prospects most of us can face.”? In 
our work with the handicapped we need constantly 
to remind ourselves of this symptom of insecurity. 
We often need to ask ourselves if we are evaluating 
too quickly. It would be well to keep in mind the 
words from an old Indian prayer: “Help me to 
judge no man until I have walked two moons in 


his moccasins.” 


Word Worship 


A second kind of evaluation that often leads to 


trouble is the “word-oriented evaluation.” In this 
3]bid. 
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highly verbal society many of us tend to become 
“word worshipers.” From the time we first learn 
to name things, through our earliest school ex- 
periences, and on into adulthood, we are impressed 
with the tremendous power of words. We know 
that often we can control events and people with 
words. Some of us have not learned that, even 
though we may control a person with words, we 
cannot understand him by his words alone nor can 
we be understood by our words alone. We short- 
circuit the communication process by concentrating 
only on the words being used. 

Emerson is responsible for the statement “What 
you are speaks so loudly I cannot hear what you 
say.” As we attempt to relate to other people by 
verbal means we must attempt to go back of the 
words we and they are using. 

If I can try honestly, and without projection of 
my own needs, to understand the person that is 
talking to me, rather than concentrating entirely 
on the words he is saying, I am more likely to com- 
municate with him and to see his point of view. If 
I can talk to an individual, rather than to the words 
between the individual and me, I am much more 
likely to be understood by that person. If I can 
focus attention on the person using words, the facts 
in a situation about which the words are being 
said, I am more likely to have more accurate con- 
cepts of persons and situations. 

Related to the word-oriented evaluation is over- 
verbalization. A person who is oriented toward 
words, rather than toward people and facts, prob- 
ably tends also to make too quick evaluations. 
Both of these tendencies must be expressed in a 
large volume of verbiage. The incompetent pro- 
fessional person often tries to cover his incompe- 
tence with words. The domineering, autocratic in- 
dividual is likely to try to control by weight of 
volume rather than by the quality of his verbal 
output. Likewise the insecure person often needs a 
smoke screen of words to cover up his insecurities. 
Wendell Johnson describes one such person, “One 
of the most striking cases I have ever known is 
that of a lady who seems to have no terminal 
facilities whatever. It is quite probable that she 
could talk all day; I have never felt up to making 
the experiment. An interesting thing about her 
speech is that a little of it is not unpleasant. 
Listening to her talk is somewhat like watching a 
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six-day bicycle race; the first few laps are even a 
little exciting, perhaps. It is the five-hundredth lap 
that gets you. She seems to be motivated by a 
profound sense of frustration in her social and 
professional activities; in any prolonged mono- 
logue she eventually settles down to a steady out- 
pouring of criticism and pained astonishment con- 


opus er 


given usually in 


cerning her real and imagined rivals. 
denunciations of other people, 
confidential tones, seem to serve as a crutch with 
which she supports her own tottering self-esteem.””* 

A desire to cover the truth or a weakness by over- 
verbalizing is characteristic of conflict between in- 
dividuals; it is characteristic of strained, tense 
working relationships; and it is characteristic of 
those who seek to manipulate others. Those of us 
in professional fields must be careful of our tend- 
ency to think we can offer therapy, guidance, or 
counsel with words, and that we can bring about 
desirable change by quantity of verbal output. We 
must be watchful of any tendency to try to control 
and manipulate people with words rather than to 


try to understand them. 


Poor Listening 


Another type of behavior consistent with over- 
verbalization, and a necessary part of it in most 
cases, is poor listening. Many of the same motiva- 
tions that make a person talk too much make him 
unwilling and unable to listen enough, to listen 
accurately or sympathetically. It takes a great deal 
of courage to keep still, especially when one dis- 
agrees with what is being said or is being attacked, 
is in a hurry or feels that he has a better solution. 
There is no other occupation that depends so much 
on the ability to listen accurately and understand- 
ingly as that of working with the handicapped. 
People with problems, that is the handicapped ard 
their parents, generally are more concerned about 
being heard than they are about being told. Al- 
though they come asking questions, they do not 
seek answers so much as they seek a sympathetic, 
understanding listener who will help them verbalize 
ways to their own solutions. A very wise ancient 
sage had this to say: “An official who must listen 
to the pleas of clients should listen patiently and 
without rancor, because a petitioner wants atten- 
tion to what he says (even) more than the ac- 
complishment of that for which he came.”° 
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To listen with understanding requires courage; 
to listen with accuracy requires skill. Many people 
seem to assume that because they hear, their lis- 
tening habits are adequate. This is far from the 
truth. We might transpose Emerson’s statement 
slightly to read “What you are speaks so loudly 
you cannot hear what I say.” It works the same 
whether you are speaking or listening. Your own 
motivations, your problems, your needs and your 
maturity, or lack of it, get in the way of accurate 
evaluation of what you hear. We need to attack the 
problem of listening directly and consciously. We 
need to develop an awareness at all times of our 
motivations in listening and we need to try to in- 
crease our comprehension and observation powers. 
Most people speak at about the rate of 100 words 
per minute. Yet, we can listen at about the rate of 
500 words per minute. This gives a 400 word lee- 
way for the listener to either “wool-gather,” to 
think of his own reactions, to prepare rebuttal re- 
marks, or to get ready to take up where he left 
off talking. Or else he can use this rate differential 
to try to understand the person speaking, his rea- 
sons for saying what he does and for sounding the 
way he does when he says it. In other words, we 
can use the rate differential to maintain a view- 
point that will give the most accurate means of 
evaluating what is said. It may be that after you 
listen in this manner you will come to the con- 
clusion that the speaker is not saying anything. 
Like the two men listening to a preacher: one of 
the men, being deaf, leaned over to the other and 
asked, “What’s he saying?” The other listened 
intently for a brief period then leaned back and 
Most the in- 
dividual is saying something even though his words 


whispered, “He don’t say.” often, 
have little meaning. It is up to the listener to work 
hard to understand. 


“The Tragedy of Is” 


Another kind of evaluating that often leads to 
trouble is exemplified in what the semanticists have 
called “The Tragedy of Is.” This is a method of 
dealing with language that is closely akin to the 
great and serious fault of “labeling.” It is so easy 
for us to try to control or manipulate a person by 





4JoHNSON, WENDELL. People in Quandries, Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1946, p. 245-46. 
5Ptahhotep-Memphitic, Sage of 5th Dynasty, 2650 B. C. 
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pinning a label on him. In the process of doing 
this we fall into the most deceptive trap in the 
English language. This trap is one of attempting 
to equate two greatly unequal sets of characteristics 
on either side of a “be” verb. When the teacher 
says “Johnnie is a behavior problem,” this teacher 
is presenting a fixed, rigid, well-bounded concept 
of her own that she names “behavior problem,” 
and she is attempting to balance this limited con- 
cept with the “map” of Johnnie which is largely 
unknown, indefinable and not understood. These 
two will not balance. 

We are so much in the habit of verbalizing 
these impossible equations that we do it uncon- 
sciously, and having done so, we assume that we 
have actually struck a balance. We say such things 
as: “A stutterer has a personality deviation,” 
“Susie is “This child is retarded,” 
“These parents “This 
neurotic,” and so on. Or, if we are motivated by a 
try to control by labels, we 


immature,” 
are anxious,” mother is 
need to dominate or 
tend to be a little more vehement. We disagree with 
a colleague so we equate the colleague with our 
concept by some such statement as: “She is opin- 
ionated.”’ “He is immature,” etc. 

There is a need to generalize in this way. There 
is great facility in being able to label and classify. 
The damage comes when we are unaware of our 
unequal equations and act on the assumption that 
they are accurate. Of special significance is our 
‘ unawareness of the fact that our concepts will not 
balance with the concepts in the minds of others 
simply by making a verbal equation. We come to 
think, as the farmer, Rawley, in one of Aldous 
Huxley’s stories, that the “name” is the “Thing.” 
The child asked Rawley, as he was viewing pigs in 
the pen, “Why are they called pigs?” Rawley’s 
answer, “They’s called pigs because they’s such 
dirty animals.” 

In working with handicapped we must ever be 
careful not to fall into the trap of acting as if a 
child who stutters is called a “stutterer” because he 
stutters, or a child who is crippled is a “crippled 
child,” or a child who does not speak like other 
children is a “defective” child or a “speech defec- 
tive.” Above all, we must not let ourselves attempt 
to control the children we are working with, or our 
colleagues, by labels. We can control, we can con- 
fuse, we can condition people by labeling, by 
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making false equations; but this is not under- 
standing people, it is not leading them to under- 
stand us and themselves. This is mental dishonesty 
that we in our work with the handicapped cannot 


afford. 


“Allness” Evaluation 


A final kind of evaluation that we must be aware 
of is the one-valued judgment or what the seman- 
ticists have called “allness” evaluation. This is 
closely allied with “labeling.” It is our tendency to 
classify, to stereotype, to generalize in the extreme. 
It is our great failing in this field to become so 


“e 


engrossed in our work with “problems” that we 
come to think of these as being more or less uni- 
versal in character, so we begin to use labels too 
freely—such as “stutterers,” “cerebral palsied,” “the 
blind,” “speech defective,” etc. Even the title of 
this paper, for the sake of a title, is a product of 
the “allness” kind of evaluating. We speak of “The 
Handicapped” as if there were such a class or 
group that we could identify with a set of common 
characteristics. This is true only insofar as we 
remain constantly aware of what we are doing. 
The term “the handicapped” must not be used 
except to make a loose generalization which will 
not stereotype and limit our concepts of individuals. 
As Wendell Johnson has said: “To a mouse, cheese 
is cheese; that’s why mouse traps are effective.” 
To a worker with “the handicapped” a person who 
stutters must not be thought of as one of many 
“stutterers” nor must the person with a handicap 
be assumed to have a great many common char- 
acteristics of others with handicaps. We cannot 
afford “allness” evaluations, especially in this field. 

We must attempt always then to direct our 
thinking toward the child who has a difference of 
a particular kind, rather than to a handicap which 
a child may have. We should constantly ask our- 
selves: Do we concentrate on the child rather than 
his difference? Is our attention on what the child 
does rather than what we think he is? Do we talk 
about how the child functions with his problem, or 
how we feel about how he functions? When we 
discuss the child do we report what we observe or 
do we verbalize what we feel about what we 
observe? 


6JOHNSON, WENDELL, op. cit., p. 192. 
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Levels of Communication 

One of the most effective devices to avoid this 
kind of faulty evaluation is to make ourselves con- 
stantly aware of the levels upon which we are com- 
municating. Generally we are talking, or listening, 
at one or more of four different levels in our pro- 
fessional verbalizing. Level one is non-verbal; it is 
the time at which we observe, we hear, or we feel 
some “thing’’ or somebody. Level two starts when 
we begin to verbalize about what we have observed 
or heard or felt. This could be called the reporting 
or the describing level. Level three is reached when 
we begin to interpret what we have observed or 
felt or heard. We begin to make judgments, to 
Level 


we verbalize how we feel 


evaluate and to verbalize these evaluations. 
four is reached when 
about what we saw, felt or heard. 

When a supervisor asks a therapist to tell him 
about the behavior of a child who is undergoing 
therapy, or who has just been examined, the ther- 
apist can reply at any of the three verbal levels. A 
level four remark, such as, “Oh, I’ve never seen such 
a difficult child,” will tell the supervisor a great deal 
about how the therapist feels about the child but 
will tell him little about the child and his behavior. 
A remark such as “I believe this child is severely 
disturbed, and needs to be seen by a psychiatrist.” 
is a level three communication as it is entirely 
interpretation. What the supervisor wanted was a 
level two response—a report or a description of 
what the therapist has observed about the child’s 
behavior. There are many occasions when it is 
necessary to mix two or three of the levels. Grave 
damage is done, however, when we jump to level 
three or four when we should be using level two. 
We give expression to our feelings rather than de- 
scription. We interpret when we should be re- 
porting. The problem is not so much that we ver- 
balize and listen at all levels as it is that often we 
are unaware of which level we are using; therefore, 
we act as if what a person has said to us about how 
he feels about a child is a report about the child. 
There is a vast difference. Our task is to develop a 
constant awareness of the levels of communication 
which we may be using or which we may be lis- 
tening to at any time. There is no other way of 
understanding accurately what we are hearing or 
of verbalizing accurately what we have observed. 
If we could but use levels of communication with 
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awareness and appropriateness most of the mis- 
interpretations and conflicts in our work with each 
other and with children and parents would dis- 
appear. 


Developing Accurate Concepts 


What has been said up to this point will apply 
generally to all kinds of human relationships, but 
when one is dealing with people who have serious 
problems, such as those we call “the handicapped,” 
conflicting aspects of our relationships are high- 
lighted, miscommunication is exaggerated, and the 
consequences of misunderstanding sometimes are 
tragic. The elements of human relationships are of 
tremendous importance in this field. Accurate con- 
cepts of self and others are much more necessary 
when working with people in trouble. It is impera- 
tive, then, that we have a point-of-view that will 
enable us to develop accurate concepts. A summary 
of the essentials of such a point-of-view for those 
who work with “the handicapped” would be: 


1. An accurate and honest view of ourselves as 
a point from which to view others. 

2. A point of view of others which would in- 
clude: 

a. The maturity to withhold judgment, to 
delay evaluations until we understand 
the persons and the facts involved 

b. The courage to be silent and try to 
listen from the other person’s view- 
point 

c. The wisdom to go behind labels, to 
communicate with the person behind 
the words 

d. The insight to view the whole child 
with a handicap rather than the han- 
dicap itself 

e. The skill to communicate at an opera- 
tional level, to recognize and control 
the levels of communication. 
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The social position of 


the educable mentally retarded child 


in the regular grades in the public schools 


The purpose of the study reported here was: (1) 
to determine the social position of the mentally re- 
tarded child in the regular grades in a public school 
system that also provided public school special 
classes for the mentally retarded children; (2) to 
determine the relationship of other factors to this 
position; and (3) to see whether in these findings 
there existed any implications for educational plan- 
ning. 

Some of the questions that this study sought to 
explore were: 

1. To what 


mentally retarded children in the regular grades 


extent were the educable 
of the public school accepted socially? 

2. What was the social position of the chil- 
dren of different levels of mental retardation, 
of chronological age, of public school grade 
level, and of socio-economic status? 

3. What desirable or undesirable character- 
istics seemed to be related to the degree of so- 
cial acceptance of the mentally retarded child? 
This study was made in a public school system 

that had provided public school special classes for 
the mentally retarded children for many years, and 
at the same time had some mentally retarded chil- 
dren in the regular grades because of a shortage of 
special class teachers. Although an intelligence quo- 
tient rating between 50 to 74 on an individual intel- 
ligence test was supposedly the primary factor in 


e WILLIE KATE BALDWIN conducted this study 
as part of the requirements for doctoral degree in 
education at Teachers College, Columbia Univrsity, 
New York City. This was done under the super- 
vision of Maurice Fouracre, Ruth Strang, and 
Percival Symonds. The complete project is on file 
at Teachers College. 
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special class placement, it was felt by the investi- 
gator that it was highly probable that the mentally 
retarded children who were the most objectionable 


to their classmates had been among the first to be | 


placed in the public school special classes. In view | 


of this selective factor, it was assumed by the in- 
vestigator that a higher degree of social acceptance 
by their classmates would be found among these 
mentally retarded children who were still in the 
regular grades than among the mentally retarded 
children in Johnson’s study (4). It was felt, too, 
that if the degree of social acceptance by their class. 
mates of these mentally retarded children who were 
assumed by the investigator to be the least objec- 
tionable to their classmates was sufficiently high, 
the need for placement of them in a public school 
class would be open to question. 


The Population 

The population consisted of 572 non-mentally 
retarded children and 31 mentally retarded children 
in 22 fourth, fifth, or sixth grade classes in 10 
different elementary schools in a large public school 
system in an eastern state. Of the 22 classes, 
each of which contained at least one mentally re. 
tarded child, 11 were in the fourth grade with a 
total enrollment of 410, 4 were in the fifth grade 
with a total enrollment of 112, and seven were in 
the sixth grade with a total enrollment of 181. Of 
the non-mentally retarded children, 49.5 percent 
were boys and 50.5 percent were girls; whereas 
among the mentally retarded children, 45.2 percent 
were boys and 54.8 percent were girls. The median 
chronological age for the total group was 10.7 years: 
for the non-mentally retarded children it was 10.3 
years, and for the mentally retarded children it was 
11.1 years. The variation in the intelligence quo- 
tients among the 22 classes was wide. 
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The Instruments 


The instruments used in this study were: The 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, The Ohio 
Social Acceptance Scale, The Ohio Social Recog- 
nition Scale, and personal interviews by the investi- 
gator with the 22 classroom teachers involved in 
the study and with one group of fifth-grade pupils. 


Procedure 


This study was conducted in May 1956, toward 
the end of the public school session, for it was felt 
by the investigator that by that time all of the 
each other well and that 
definite patterns of social structure within the class 


children would know 


would have been established. 


Collection of the Data 


The data for the study were collected from: (1) 
the office of the director of special education; (2) 
10 principals and 22 classroom teachers involved in 
the study; (3) the child’s cumulative folder; (4) 
interviews with one group of fifth-grade children, 
during which the same questions that were on the 
sociometric tests were used, but the children were 
encouraged to volunteer additional information if 
they wished; and (5) from two sociometric tests 
that were given by the classroom teacher to each 
child in her class. 


Treatment of the Data 


In this study a null hypothesis was projected that 
no significant differences existed between: 

1. The social position scores gained by the 
nonmentally retarded children and the social 
position scores gained by the mentally retarded 
children or between the social position scores 
gained by the mentally retarded children in the 
different groups. 

2. The desirable characteristic scores or the 
undesirable characteristic scores given to the 
non-mentally retarded children and the desir- 
able characteristic scores or the undesirable 
characteristic scores given to the mentally re- 
tarded children—or between the desirable 
characteristic scores or the undesirable charac- 
teristic scores given to the mentally retarded 
children in the different groups. 

The chi-square test of equal probability was used 
throughout the study to test the significance of the 
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differences between the social acceptance scores of 
the mentally retarded children and the social accept- 
ance scores of the non-mentally retarded children, 
and to test the significance of all other differences 
in determining the relationship between the social 
position of the mentally retarded children and 
certain other factors. No difference was considered 
to be significant unless there was a .95 percent 
certainty that the difference was real and was not 
due to chance alone. 


Results 


It had been assumed by the investigator that 
because of the presence of the public school special 
classes for the mentally retarded children in this 
public school system, these mentally retarded chil- 
dren who were still in the regular grades might 
be the ones who were less objectionable to their 
classmates than were the mentally retarded children 
used in Johnson’s study (4). The results of the two 
sociometric tests and of the personal interviews, 
however, did not show this to be true. 

The results on The Ohio Social Acceptance Scale 
showed that: 

1. The degree of social acceptance of the 
mentally retarded children in the regular grades 
was much lower than that of the non-mentally 
retarded children in the regular grades. Of the 

‘mentally retarded children, 3.2 percent were 
placed in the first quartile position of social 
acceptance, and 61.3 percent were placed in the 
fourth quartile position of social acceptance. 

Of the non-mentally retarded children, 26.4 per- 

cent were placed in the first quartile position 

of social acceptance, and 22.7 percent were 
placed in the fourth quartile position of social 
acceptance. 

The difference between the social acceptance 
scores gained by the mentally retarded children 
and the social acceptance scores gained by the 
non-mentally retarded children was significant 
at the one percent level. 

2. The difference between the number of the 
mentally retarded children chosen for each of 
the six possible positions on The Ohio Social 
Acceptance Scale and the number of the non- 
mentally retarded children chosen for each of 
these six possible positions was significant at 
the one percent level. 
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3. The level of mental retardation, sex, 
chronological age, and grade level of the men- 
tally retarded children and the median intelli- 
gence of the class in which the mentally re- 
tarded children were placed did not seem to be 
related in a significant way to the social posi- 
tion scores of the mentally retarded children. 
The difference between the social acceptance 
scores of the mentally retarded children in the 
different groups in each case was not signifi- 
cant. 

4. The presence of other mentally retarded 
children within the same classroom did not 
seem to be related to the social acceptance 
scores of the mentally retarded children who 
were in a class with one or two mentally re- 
tarded children and those who were in a class 
with three or four mentally retarded children. 
The difference between the social acceptance 
scores of these two groups was not significant. 
The results on The Ohio Social Recognition Scale 

showed that certain desirable and certain undesir- 
able characteristics did seem to be related to the 
social acceptance scores of the mentally retarded 


children. 


l. The difference between the number of 
desirable characteristic scores given to the 
mentally retarded children and the number 

of desirable characteristic scores given to the 

nonmentally retarded children was significant 
at the one percent level. 

2. The differences between the number of 
the undesirable characteristic scores given to 
the mentally retarded children and the number 
of undesirable characteristic scores given to the 
non-mentally retarded children was significant 
at the one percent level. 

3. The difference between the number of the 
mentally retarded children and the number of 
the non-mentally retarded children to whom 
the undesirable characteristic scores were given 
was significant at the five percent level. 

The information secured by the investigator dur- 
ing the personal interviews with the 22 classroom 
teachers and with the children in one fifth-grade 
verified the above findings. 


During the interviews with all of the teachers and 
with the pupils, the investigator was impressed by 
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the fact that the anti-social behavior of the mentally 
retarded children seemed to be the thing that both 
the teachers and the pupils resented. The reasons 
most frequently given for not accepting the mentally 
retarded child were: “he bothers us,” “he talks 
back to the teacher,” “she’s lazy,” “she fights too 
much,” “she can’t do anything,” “he talks too 
much,” “he never studies,” “he cisturbs our class,” 
and “he can’t play.” The investigator in this study 
agrees with Johnson in his interpretation that this 
anti-social behavior was a form of compensation 
for a lack of mental ability to cope with a situation 
in which the mentally retarded children felt inade. 


quate. 


Discussion 


The findings in this study, as in Johnson’s study, 
were based on a small number of mentally retarded [ 
children—31—but all of the test results in each of 
the grades and all of the information secured by the 
investigator during the personal interviews showed 
the same trend—a trend toward a low degree of | 
social acceptance of these mentally retarded children | 
by their classmates in the regular class. Even 
though these mentally retarded children were pre- 
sumably the less objectionable of the mentally re. 
tarded children in the public schools, they were 
still to a significant degree socially segregated by J 
the attitude of their classmates toward them. This 
fact has significant implications in the educational 
planning for these children in the public schools. 

The findings indicated a need for a recognition 
of the fact that the number of mentally retarded 
children who have not yet been reached in our pub- i 
lic elementary schools is large, even in a school sys. 
tem that has an excellent special education program. f 
The mentally retarded children constituted 5.1 per- 
cent of the total population in this study. 

The findings in this study do not agree with the ff 
findings in Johnson’s study (4) that the degree of 
social acceptance of the mentally retarded children 
increased with the increase of the mental level and 
decreased with the increase of grade level. The two f 
studies do agree as to: (1) some of the significant 
factors in the social position of the mentally re. 
tarded children in the regular grades, and (2) the 
fact that a high percentage of the mentally retarded 


(Continued on page 112) 
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The CHILD with 


CRUTCHES AND LONG LEG BRACES 


r A recent article Arthur J. Lesser, director, 
Division of Health Services of the Children’s 
Bureau stated, “Most handicapped children can 
be educated in regular classes or in special 
classes in regular schools. The trend is clearly in 
this direction” (1). Even though he has had fine 
medical care including physical therapy and occu- 
pational therapy, a crippled child may have to use 
crutches and long leg braces. These need not be 
mystifying and terrifying to the teacher. When an 
orthopedically exceptional child becomes independ- 
ent enough for the doctor to approve or recommend 
going to school, in all probability the child has de- 
veloped much skill in the use of his crutches and 
braces, and he knows how to manage them. Basic 
information about crutches and long leg braces is 
needed by the classroom teacher. 


Crutches and Their Fittings 

Crutches used for heavy duty should be furnished 
with large rubber tips. The suction type is most 
commonly used because this type holds to the 
walking surface. When crutch tips get worn down 
or worn through, the end of the crutch may not be 
properly protected. This means that the crutch may 
slip or slide when the child places his weight on it, 
and results in-his falling, causing him further prob- 
lems. Crutch tips should be examined rather often, 
and new ones should be provided as they are 
needed. If a child and his family are unable to pay 
for them, almost always there is an agency that will 
provide them. 

Many children use underarm crutches with crutch 
pads on the cross piece at the top. There is a com- 
mercially made moisture-proof crutch pad which 
keeps clean and dry and should last a long time. 
Some homemade crutch padding becomes odorifer- 
ous and it may be necessary to talk with the child and 





e ADELAIDE L. MC GARRETT is physical therapy 
director, curriculum in physical therapy, Sargent 
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his family about sanitary measures and how to pre- 
vent the absorption of moisture in the padding. A 
waterproof covering will usually solve the problem. 

Rubber grips or some substitute for protection 
may be provided on the hand crosspiece. It should 
not be shocking to see heavy callous formation on 
the heels of the hands of some children using braces 
and crutches. The use of crutches makes it possible 
to bear the body weight on the hands, rather than 
on the paralyzed lower extremities; callouses are 
therefore inevitable. 

Teachers observing crippled children may make 
suggestions which may be very helpful to them. The 
child should be observed when he is standing or 
walking with his crutches. If the child seems to be 
hanging or leaning on his crutches. they may not be 
the right length. Often, children quickly outgrow 
their crutches. When a child is no longer going 
regularly to the physical therapist. a friendly re- 
quest should be made for him to see the doctor or 
the physical therapist for a check-up and the 
needed correction. 

When not in use, crutches must be kept where 
they are readily accessible to the child when he 
needs them. They should always be treated with re- 
spect, and not “banged around.” They should not 
be placed on the floor where they can be kicked or 
where someone can stumble over them. Nor should 
they be placed a long distance away from the child 
—in a place where they seem to be “safe” and “out 
of the way.” Ordinary household broom clamps or 
another simple fixture properly placed can take care 
of crutches very nicely, and keep them nearby. 


Three Kinds of Long Leg Braces 


In order to function in a satisfactory manner, 
the lower limb must possess stability for weight 
bearing and mobility for locomotion (2). In gen- 
eral there are three kinds of braces that may be ap- 
plied to the lower extremities, namely: those for 
support, those for correction, and those for con- 
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trolling undesirable movement. Every brace should 
be carefully prescribed and fitted. The essential and 
basic construction of braces follows a fundamental 
pattern. Information concerning the structure of 
braces and the function of each part should be use- 
ful to the classroom teacher. 


The Caliper 


All long leg braces are constructed with metal 
side bars which support the extremity from both 





Shoe with caliper type brace attachment 
sides. A brace is ordinarily attached to a shoe by 
either a caliper or a stirrup (3). Literally, a caliper 
means “with two legs.” With the caliper type brace 
attachment, the lower ends of the uprights are bent 
at right angles and fit into metal tubes or sockets 
built into the heel of the shoe. 





Shoe with stirrup type brace attachment 


It is here that up-and-down foot movements take 
place. A strap near the ankle, going around the 
outside of the bars, helps keep the caliper in posi- 
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Non-weight bear- 
ing long leg braces 








tion. One of the chief advantages of the caliper 
type brace is that the brace can be removed from 
the shoe. 


The Stirrup 


The stirrup method of attaching the brace to the 
shoe is sounder mechanically and physiologically. 
Here the brace is permanently fastened to the shoe, 
and movement of the foot is provided by a joint 
constructed with “. . . the axis of motion more in 
line with the natural axis of the ankle joint” (4). 

At the joint, whether it is the caliper or stirrup 
type, stops, flanges, pins, or some other structure is 
provided, when necessary, to limit motion. With the 
caliper type brace, an anterior or front stop pre- 
vents too much upward movement of the foot; a 
posterior or back stop prevents too much down- 
ward movement of the foot. 


The Thigh Band and Ischial Ring 


At the upper end of the brace there is a type of a 
thigh band. This will vary with the needs of the 
patient. Essentially, it consists of a metal semi- 
circular band 
leather which fits around the 
upper and back part of the 
thigh. There may be a strap 
and buckle or a heavy leather 
thigh corset—something adjust- 
able going around the thigh to 
secure it. Sometimes there is a 
padded and leather covered 
ring at the top of the brace 
known as an ischial ring. This 
“ is used to take the weight off 
the extremity. In 






covered with 


some dis- 
abilities, it is important to make 
sure that no weight is borne by 
the involved extremity. 


The Calf Band and Knee Pad 


A second semicircular band 
is located at the calf. This serves 
to strengthen the brace. Both 
the thigh and calf bands fune- 
tion to maintain the lower ex- 
tremity in its proper position 
within the brace. There may be a soft leather knee 
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pad fastened to the side bars by straps and buckles 
to assist in maintaining knee extension: Since this 
pad prevents the knee from bending, it may not be 
applied if the brace has a knee joint. Sometimes the 
pad is placed around to the side. It is placed here 
to pull the knee into a more correct alignment. 


The T-strap 


A leather T-strap, named because it roughly re- 
sembles the letter “T,” may be applied at the ankle 
and foot. The base of the “T” is attached to the 
shoe. It is attached on the side of the weakened 
muscle group, and is applied to aid in correcting 

a a faulty foot posi- 
tion. The strap is 
buckled around the 
side bar 
and pulls the foot 
toward it. 


opposite 


The Pelvic Band 


It is necessary to 
attach a pelvic band 
to some braces. This 
is a posterior semi- 
circular band of 
which 


metal goes 


around the pelvis 
and is padded and 
covered sup- 
plied with a strap 
and buckle for fas- 
tening in the front. 


The pelvic band is 


and 


Long leg brace, and ring 
lock knee joint 


applied to limit spreading and outward turning of 
the extremities. Unless it fits well, it may lose much 


of its usefulness. 


Ring Locks 


If a pelvic band is attached, a hip-joint hinge is 
necessary to allow for sitting down. Knee joint 
hinges are also inserted into the side bars to allow 
for bending the knees. A common type of lock used 
to maintain the brace in extension for weight bear- 
ing and walking is the ring lock. The simplest ring 
lock consists of a ring of metal which just slips over 
the joint structure. The source of greatest trouble 
to children wearing braces may be the problem of 
locking and unlocking braces. 
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This need be no real problem; anyone with a 
little understanding of the situation can help. To 
unlock or lock the brace, it must be fully extended. 
The ring should then slide easily upward or dewn- 
ward. If the joint is slightly bent, the ring cannot 
slip down and relock the brace. A spring metal clip 
is often supplied to hold the ring when the brace 
is unlocked. If a child has trouble, a little help is 
needed to get the extremity into full extension so 
that the ring can be slipped upward or downward. 
Some children kick the extremity into extension or 
hit the heel hard on the floor to get the knee ex- 
tended, making it less difficult to lock or unlock the 
brace. The child with double long leg braces with 
knee joints and hip joints may be the one who needs 
the most help. 


The Metal of Braces 


It must be remembered that long leg braces 
should be strong in order to bear the stress that is 
put upon them. The individual parts of a brace 
must have strength and must be able to withstand 
hundreds of repetitive motions daily (4). Yet they 
must be as light as possible in order to minimize the 
load to be moved. Duralumin provides a desirable 
lightness. Parts which need durabilitly, such as the 
joints, must be made of steel. Braces can be made 
of cheaper materials, but the side bars may break 
more easily and need to be welded. When this hap- 
pens, everyone should remain calm and the child 
should be reassured. The immediate problem may 
be to get assistance for the child so that he can get 
home, and get the brace repaired. A broken brace 
may make it possible for a child to walk. The 
family should know what to do, but if doubts arise, 
a call to the doctor or physical therapist will usually 
result in the needed information. 


Braced Crutch Walkers 

Those not familiar with the crippled may be sur- 
prised to discover that braced crutch walkers may 
have large shoulder and arm muscles and well de- 
veloped trunk muscles. An overdevelopment of 
these muscles results from the work required of 
them in activities of daily living in taking the place 
of the paralyzed and wasted muscles. 

The thoughtful, understanding teacher should 
skillfully orient or introduce her classroom to an 
acceptance of the crippled child. She may help the 
braced crutch walker to “educate” the other chil- 








CRUTCHES AND LEG BRACES 


dren concerning himself. A proper approach can 
do much to help the child assume his rightful place 
in the classroom. 

The teacher can help the new wearer of braces to 
establish good habits for taking care of them. The 
shoes should be shined regularly. All leather parts 
should be cleaned and polished with saddle soap. 
Metal parts should be kept clean and shining. All 
lacings should be kept clean, and replaced when 
broken. The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis publishes a small brochure titled “Get- 
ting Acquainted With Your Brace” (5). A copy 
will be sent to anyone upon request. 

There is one other thing that should be pointed 
out. A child wearing braces should always wear 
socks that are clean and of the correct size. Damp 
or wrinkled socks can be a source of great discom- 
fort or even irritation resulting in infection. 

A teacher can always get help for understanding 
the child with crutches and long leg braces. In fact, 
the teamwork concept is a most desirable approach. 
The teacher can join the doctor, the physical thera- 
pist, the occupational therapist, the medical social 
worker. the public health nurse, the school nurse, 
and other professional workers in contributing to 
the total welfare of the child. This professional ap- 
proach, plus a friendly desire to become well ac- 
quainted with the child will usually result in a 
pleasant and worthwhile experience that enriches 
the lives of both the teacher and the child. 
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THE EDUCABLE MENTALLY RETARDED 
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children in the regular grades were not accepted 


socially by their classmates. 
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It was felt by the investigator that the study would 
have been stronger: (1) had there been more 
mentally retarded children in the fifth grade; (2) 
had the number of mentally retarded children in 
the intelligence quotient level of from 50-59 had 
been larger; (3) had it been possible to match the 
mentally retarded children with the non-mentally 
retarded children in their own groups to determine 
the significance of the socio-economic factor in the 
social position of the mentally retarded children; 
and (4) had it been possible to explore further 
the significance of grade level and of the presence 
of other mentally retarded children within the same 
classroom as factors influencing the degree of social 
acceptance of the mentally retarded children. 


Conclusion 


The findings in this study showed that the men- 
tally retarded children who were in the fourth grade, 
the fifth grade, or the sixth grade in the public 
schools in this metropolitan area, in May, 1956, were 
less accepted socially by their classmates than were 
the non-mentally retarded children in these grades. 
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A third dimension = = 


SOME ASPECTS OF MOTION PICTURE TECHNIQUE 


—=— in language rehabilitation 


ISTENING is a part of a total act of perception 
SD usityy spoken words are understood and inte- 
grated. The implications of this concept in lan- 
guage rehabilitation are far-reaching. The listener 
in a larger sense is a perceiver of speech. This is 
true of both the deaf and hearing “perceiver” of 


oral language. 


Stimulus to Stocktaking 


Recently a series of films was produced under the 
general title of Life Situation Film. Designed as 
aids in teaching speech reading to deaf and hard of 
hearing children, they have been used with effect 
from kindergarten to the end of high school. The 
series comprises five films each five minutes long. 
They present the salient language features of five 
everyday situations within a period of time which 
does not tax the attention span of even a small 
child. The conception and purposes of these films 
serve as a worthwhile starting point for taking stock 
of our philosophy and goals in teaching the deaf 
and of the particular potentials of the films them- 
selves as a means to achieving those goals. 

If this should seem a redundant task or one 
involving possible restatements of the self-evident 
it may be well to remind ourselves of the peculiar 
controversy that has always marked the history of 
the education of the deaf. Today Oralism certainly 
leads (9418 students are taught by oral methods) 
but it is by no means a universal method; Manual- 
ism is still used (1127 students) as are the Com- 








1See Film References. 
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bined Method of speech and finger spelling (2342 
students) and the Simultaneous Method of speech, 
finger spelling, and signs (1497 students) (3). 

But, whatever method of teaching is used in dif- 
ferent schools, unless the deaf child’s world is to be 
seriously constricted he must learn to the best of his 
capacity to understand the oral language which will 
put him in touch with the hearing world into which 
he was born. 


Touch in Language Recognition 


Essentially, of course, in a physical sense lan- 
guage symbols, however expressed. reach the per- 
ceiver, deaf or hearing, by means of touch. Hearing 
and vision are special forms of tactility. They re- 
duce distance by bringing the remote near. The 
danger of isolation attends the impairment of either 
of these distance receptors. In more than a physical 
sense the teaching of the deaf child must seek com- 
pensatory ways to put him into touch with his sur- 
roundings. 

All this may seem altogether too obvious but 
there is perhaps no one so rash as to assume that we 
have achieved these goals. Despite the potentials for 
language learning opened up by early diagnosis of 
deafness, there are still only 10 percent in preschool 
laid for life 
habits of sensory perception and social behavior— 


(3)—a time when foundations are 


and methods are still argued. The central challenge 
of audiology remains the challenge of finding means 
to effective education of the deaf. 


Components of Speech Perception 


Horizontal Dimension 


Oral language reaches the perceiver through an 
integration of sensory impressions. The auditory 
modality of course comes first in the normally hear- 
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ing. but the visual sense is an important aid in 
grasping what is said, while the kinesthetic sense 
produces the inner subvocal speech which is felt in 
the speech muscles and accompanies listening. It 
is the kinesthetic sense in conjunction with a sense 
of the rhythm of the language which makes it possi- 
ble for the listener-perceiver to feel identity with 
the speech act and to fall into step with and be car- 
ried along by the characteristic pulse and pattern 
of the spoken language. Hearing, vision, and the 
kinesthetic and rhythmic senses are the sensory 
components of speech perception. 

But if we consider the audible and visible signs of 
speech and their concurrent sense impressions as a 
horizontal plane, the length and breadth of speech 
as it were, it becomes immediately apparent that 
there is another dimension whereby speech becomes 
meaningful. It comprises the dimension of under- 
standing, that of depth. It is the vertical aspect of 


language. 


Vertical Concept of Language 


Speech is not just a series of isolated sound and 
no one more than Nitchie (9) has worked to coun- 
teract the teaching of lipreading to the deaf as a 
stringing together of sounds as of a visual alphabet 

an impossibly crippling task in following the fast 
moving shapes of the lips. Moreover, these moving 
shapes convey little meaning of themselves since 
many sounds are not visible on the lips. According 
to one authority, 83 to 86 percent of speech sounds 
cannot be seen on the lips (8). Even of the sounds 
which are visible, a number, like p,b,m, look alike. 
Then the length of vowels and their very pronuncia- 
tion changes according to their position of stress 
and unstress within the context of meaning of a 
phrase or sentence. Nitchie’s work rendered a more 
meaningful approach to verbal language in a direc- 
tion away from the mechanistic analysis of sounds 
as a method of teaching speech. The use of the 
term speechreading in reference to lipreading is an 
obvious indication of a trend which takes into ac- 
count a larger context than the immediate move- 
ments of the mouth. 

But understanding consists of more than recog- 
nizing sounds and words in the context of a sen- 
tence. It consists of knowing the intention of the 
speaker, of sizing up situations (7), of making sense 
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not just in the immediate spoken context but in the 
context of group mores of which the speaking situa- 
tion partakes. 

First of all, language is grounded in living and in 
the attachment of its symbols to something that has 
meaning in the various situations of life. Second, 
these situations will always be interpersonal, basical- 
ly, and the understanding of language symbols will 
arise from knowing what symbols operate in the 
behavior of people. The listener-perceiver will be 
cued in meaningfully to his own individual experi- 
ence which he has in common with the speaker. 
The clues for such understanding are non-verbal as 
well as verbal. To this end, understanding lip move- 
ments are verbal clues among other situational clues 


(7). 


The Third Dimension 


When we talk of hearing, we do not mean just 
hearing in the physical sense but the power from 
the sensory clue to recognize its attachment to 
meaningful experience. It is much more a matter 
of what takes place in the associational areas of the 
cortex of the brain than the mere physical sensation 
of hearing. Hearing in a physical sense is not 
really a divisible function. It is impossible to isolate 
the auditory modality from its association with vis- 
ual and tactile elements. The auditory signal inte- 
grated with its associated sensory components un- 
dergoes many changes and modulations before it 
becomes a cortical signal. And this is just the 
beginning of auditory perception, not the end. For 
the cortical signal is the beginning of the discern- 
ment of meaning. Then speech behavior cannot be 
dissociated from the context of cultural behavior 
patterns. Understanding of speech springs from the 
reservoir of social experience which lends signifi- 
cance to language symbols. Language pattern is 
vitally derived from behavior pattern in living in- 
terpersonal situations (6). Herein reside the psy- 
chological and social components of speech percep- 


tion—the third dimension, the vertical aspect of 
language. 


Deafness 


Any one of the components of speech (the sen- 
sory or the psychosocial) may break down or be 
lacking. For the deaf child the sensory channel of 
hearing is superficially what is missing. But the 
implications of this “one lack” reach far beyond 
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the sensory limitation. The deaf child’s handicap 
deprives him of the multitudinous and invisible 
links which sounds create with the world around us. 
But more important, deafness can be the precursor 
of profound mental and social deprivation. It can 
spell mental deprivation because language is in- 
extricably woven into the development of the 
thought processes. It can mean social deprivation 
because language is the chief means whereby a child 
grows into a state of belonging with his culture, the 
means whereby he becomes like others. 

It is possible to be feeble minded through ex- 
treme deprivation of experience. The socially de- 
prived cannot use any means of communication. 
Difference and isolation are reduced through social 
sharing in which the child learns to understand 
and to use the spoken and behavioral idioms of 
those with whom he lives. Hearing is above all the 
social sense. In order that teaching language to the 
deaf shall be most meaningful it must take into ac- 
count not only the sensory elements of speech but 
its psychological and social sources. The Life Situa- 
tion Film is designed to do just that. 


Purpose of the Life Situation Film 


Behavior, including speech behavior, is largely 
an unconscious automatic process manifesting its 
characteristic pattern according to the mores of 
each society. But in teaching speech to the deaf we 
need to be consciously aware of the milieu for the 
origins of speech in order to supply them as realistic 
conditions of learning. The dynamic source of 
speech learning lies in the process of living with 
others, and the understanding of speech entails un- 
derstanding of people, their inner attitudes and 
outer gestures—the daily conventional automatic 
gestures which form our accustomed apparatus of 
social communication, and the motivations of indi- 
viduals within the social framework. Not to have 
this non-verbal understanding is to be lost verbally. 

Both the non-verbal and the verbal components of 
speech perception have been consciously used in the 
construction of the Life Situation Film. It is the 
purpose of the film to help supply consciously and 
in systematic manner the complexity of elements 
which are unconsciously inherent in the spontane- 
ous speech which normally is learned without con- 
scious analysis in interpersonal and social settings. 
It is designed to serve not only for compensatory 
training for a serious sensory limitation but is 
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geared to an approach which aims to supply the 
deficit in life experience and social sharing which 
are the results of a psychologically isolating handi- 
cap. The films themselves are not lessons in speech. 
They do not constitute a method. 

Each film is, in other words, a tool. And the tool 
is as good as the user. It is according to the teach- 
er’s insight and understanding of the components of 
language behavior that the film can come to life in 
the teaching situation. Given this insight into its 
purpose, the Life Situation Film reveals itself as a 
tool which has rich and varied uses. 


The Reservoir of Language 


For the effective use of the film there must be on 
the part of the teacher a clear understanding not 
only of the components of speech perception but 
also of the way each of these components can be 
incorporated to reinforce learning through the man- 
ner in which the picture is presented. 

Precise discrimination in the understanding of 
the spoken language is the goal. But experience in 
life situation comes first. Without a rooting and 
grounding in the experience of life, speech symbols 
can be used only parrot fashion by mechanical 
repetition. The enrichment of the child’s emotional 
and mental life supplys a reservoir of experience 
which gives meaning to language symbols. 

The film has value only as it arises out of life 
experience. It cannot be shown cold. Preparation 
for it is a must! Readiness and motivation are in- 
dispensable conditions of learning. 


Motivation 


Basic, of course, to any speech activity is motiva- 
tion to listen and to speak. The way in which a 
child’s motivation and interest is originally bound 
up with attitudes of acceptance on the part of those 
around him is not the concern of this paper. But 
herein lies a vital determinant of adjustment and 
successful education of the deaf (1, 2). A milieu of 
acceptance in the parent-child relationship is a tacit 
part of preparation for speech, of the willingness 
to relate to others, and of general motivation to 
learn. 

Educators stress the fact that motivation arises 
from meeting immediate needs in the teaching situa- 
tion. Effective speech teaching must meet the need 
to communicate. Language serves to satisfy com- 
munication needs in the organism as food serves 
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to satisfy hunger needs. The desire to learn new 
words will be engendered if the child has the op- 
portunity to learn language as it meets his need to 
communicate in conjunction with activities which 
signify something to him, which he enjoys on his 
level of interest and understanding, and which he 
shares with others. 


Preparation 


The socially isolating nature of the ceaf child’s 
handicap makes it imperative that teaching him 
language also means exposing him to social experi- 
ence: and such exposure must mean active partici- 
pation and not passive reception. Only as verbal 
activity takes place in connection with social ex- 
perience can there be a fusion of hearing and un- 
derstanding (6). 

The help of members of the family and others can 
be enlisted. Both in family and school, whatever 
activities the child shares with others form his gen- 
eral preparation and feed his motivation. Helping 
with household activities like everyone else, join- 
ing group games, excursions, are all situations in 
which he can acquire language meaningfully. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the 
motion picture must be used in close connection 
with the child’s everyday experience. Supplying 
such experience is the general preparation for the 
film. 

Each film, then, must have specific preparation. 
For example, there can be dramatizations on the 
various themes connected with the topics in the mo- 
tion picture (good manners, bad manners, buying 
a pair of shoes, putting on a show). The use of key 
words can be practiced by means of questions and 
answers. Finally, before it is shown, the story of the 
film must be told briefly. 


Showing the Film 


The first showing of the film is merely the intro- 
duction. There are a number of other showings. 
The first and subsequent showings are followed by 
exercises graded in language detail as the setting of 
the film becomes increasingly familiar in its non- 
verbal and verbal aspects. The aim is to foster 
greater precision in the use of words and the analy- 
sis of sounds based on more accurate discrimination 
within a context. But understanding of the social 
setting comes first. Accuracy in detail is enormous- 
ly important but it is meaningless if it is achieved 
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at the sacrifice of situational insight (7). The teach- 
ing associated with the intended use of the film 
moves from primary stress on the psycho-social 
components of language towards an analysis of the 
sensory elements. The aim, both in the order of 
what is taught and in certain exercises, is to mini- 
mize over-concentration on sounds alone, though 
when sounds are dealt with, great stress is laid on 
accuracy. 

With the first showing the children will recognize 
certain words and action clues. Thus the film helps 
to give mastery, to reinforce words already known, 
and to spur new learning. After the first showing 
questions are directed towards non-verbal clues 
which help in understanding (How many people 
are there? What did Mother bring from the 
kitchen? And so on). Questions after the second 
showing focus on understanding key words, phrases, 
and sentences. 

The third showing may be followed by practice 
with familiar expressions, those from the dialogue 
and new ones (Get your face clean, Get your hands 
clean, et cetera). The practice of such phrases helps 
in anticipating the end from the beginning of idio- 
matic phrases, dispensing with over-concentration. 

With the fourth showing comes emphasis on dis- 
crimination of word details using all sensory ap- 
proaches—the auditory (hearing aid practice), the 
visual, the kinesthetic, and the rhythmic. The aim 
is greater accuracy in word recognition and use. 
The accents of phrases can be clapped out to help 
in teaching the rhythm of the language. After a 
time students can be asked to guess meaning from 
the clapping only—the rhythm of the phrase can 
become so differentiated for them. 

Finally comes the phonetic breakdown of words. 
This, as the producer of the films, Boris Morkovin, 
points out, is given right at the end so that students 
will not develop any “over analytical” bad habits. 


Other Values 


In learning speech reading a great deal takes 
place unconsciously. The film itself is a means of 
projecting the child unconsciously into a living in- 
terpersonal situation—the ever present third dimen- 
sion which ties in with the common events of every- 
day life. But at the same time the situation has 
been carefully constructed in order to enable the 
many related facets of speech reading which could 
arise in an ordinary day to be presented in a five 
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minute span. The film is thus a means of involving 
the child maximally, putting him in touch with the 
social setting itself and with the language arising 
from it. 

From the specific speech point of view the film 
makes teaching use not just of the lips of the teacher 
but of many other lips and (as in ordinary social 
settings) they can be seen from many angles both 
in the shade and in the light. Every word and every 
phrase in the dialogue has been created with a view 
to presenting varied stresses of the same word, both 
in its abbreviated and full form. Many lips and a 
variety of language stresses give an opportunity 
for realistic practice, as in life, in recognizing lan- 
guage meaning from the varied fragments from 
which the deaf must reconstruct words. But, unlike 
life, the film has the advantage of containing a 
steady image of each variety of speech sound in con- 
text, an image which can be viewed again and 
again. The film in fact has the merit of a printed 
book: it is possible to turn back and show any part 
until it is grasped in its details by a student (5). 
It is possible, too, when the film is familiar, to play 
only the sound track for auditory recognition using 
hearing aids without visual clues (5). The motion 
picture can thus be a valuable means of learning to 
detect auditory clues alone within the framework 
of familiar situations which become cumulatively 
an unconscious part of the child’s reservoir of ex- 
perience which gives meaning to the symbols of 
words and sentences in everyday living. 

One of the adaptations in which the film has 
proved useful in other than aural rehabilitation is 
in the training of aphasics. The conception of 
speech as more than a function of the peripheral 
mechanism is particularly apt in educational work 
with those whose deficit is in language as a result 
of damage to the associational areas of the cortex 
rather than in speech. 


Conclusion 


While the goal of the films in teaching the deaf 
is greater precision in speech reading and speech, 
their major contribution is not in teaching sounds, 
the length and breadth, or horizontal aspects of lan- 
guage. The outstanding value of the films, in their 
conception and use, lies in the way they take into 
account a third dimension, the vertical aspect of 
language. A consideration of the psycho-social 
sources of speech comes before a concentration on 
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the sensory media of communication. But the goal 
is accuracy. Whilé fostering increasing discrimina- 
tion in recognizing and using the sensory compo- 
nents of speech, the context and the meaningful con- 
nection of speech symbols with social experience are 
all-important. That the Life Situation Film involves 
the viewer in psychological participation in living 
interpersonal settings is a feature of particular 
cogency for the deaf child. 


Film References 


The Life Situation Film was created and produced by 
Boris V. Morkovin through the Department of Cinema, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles. The origi- 
nal series were 10 in number, in black and white. They 
were adapted for use in many teaching situations in clinics 
and schools and were widely used during the war in reha- 
bilitation centers for adventitiously deafened adults. The 
present series of five are for children and are available in 
either black and white or color. They incorporate simple 
everyday incidents of interest to children. The films were 
made with the cooperation of all the schools of Los Angeles 
County, the Lexington Avenue and Calvin Coolidge schools, 
many clinics in the United States, and numerous individ- 
uals, 

The aim of this project is precisely stated: to establish 
firmly in the child’s mind the image of the continuity and 
structure of the spoken language. However, a more funda- 
mental goal is implicit in the title Life Sitwation. The con- 
ception and production of the films and therefore an effec- 
tive use of them takes closely into account the psychological 
and social aspects of speech. The films comprise the fol- 
lowing: (1) Tommy’s Table Manners (Father, Mother, 
Tommy, aged five, and Johnny, aged 10, make up the cast. 
Tommy learns how to be polite at the dinner table, to 
say a table grace, and how to say “Please pass the bread.”) ; 
(2) A Lesson in Magic (The magician, aged 10, and sev- 
eral other children, ages five to 11, play “show” in a 
garage. Collecting the admission and a “tip” for telling the 
secret of the magic trick, highlight the story); (3) The 
Little Cowboy (Mother, Tommy, and Linda visit their aunt 
and uncle on a farm. Uncle shows them how to saddle a 
horse and several rope tricks. Montie Montana stars in the 
film); (4) Barbara’s New Shoes (Mother, Barbara, aged 
10, and a shoe salesman make the cast. Mother has prob- 
lems pleasing Barbara until the girl friend enters the scene. 
The problem is solved when the friend sides in with the 
mother) ; (5) Bow Belinda (The cast includes a physical 
education teacher and four seventh-grade students, two 
boys and two girls. The students learn a dance. There is 
singing and synchronous rhythmical movements in the film). 
Further information available from: Department of Cinema, 
University of Southern California, University Park, Los 
Angeles 7, California. 
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HE Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabili- 
iden, a unit of the New York University-Belle- 
vue Medical Center, is engaged in a program of total 
rehabilitation for individuals who have a physical 
handicap resulting from disease or accident. Within 
the Institute, there is a separate division which is 
concerned with the rehabilitation of children whose 
disabilities also result from neurological, neuromus- 
cular, or skeletal defects. 

Two types of services are available for children, 
one an out-patient clinic where the children may be 
brought by their parents for examination and treat- 
ment and the other an in-patient service for those 
children who, by reason of the severity of the dis- 
ability or multiple handicap, can best be treated on 
an in-patient basis. For example, it may be quite 
feasible to treat in the out-patient clinic a child with 


an upper extremity amputation while a child with 


a lower extremity amputation who needs training 
twice a day should be handled on an in-patient 
basis. Children with disabilities resulting from cere- 
bral palsy, polio, and spina bifida make up the 
largest part of the case load, but any child with a 
motor disability may be accepted for training. The 
children range in age from birth to 18 years but 
are usually not admitted for in-patient training until 
they are two-and-one-half or three years of age. 


e FLORENCE |. MOSHER is assistant director of 
the Community Program, New York Heart Asso- 
ciation, formerly with the Association for the Aid 
of Crippled Children staff. e MARY STEWART 
is a staff member of the Institute of Physical Medi- 
cine and Rehabilitation, New York University- 
Bellevue Medical Center. 
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Since there is no geographical restriction, children 
come from all over the world. 

Our experience at the Institute leads us to believe 
that effective results in pediatric rehabilitation are 
dependent upon many factors, not least of which is 
the recognition that parents have in mind some 
goal or goals which they wish the child to achieve 
through a program of rehabilitation. 

Whether the child is able to reach these goals 
depends somewhat on how realistic they are from 
the point of view of the limitations inherent in his 
physical disability, his mental, social and chrono- 
logical age, the nature of the condition producing 
his disability, and whether the condition is pro- 
gressive or static. 

How realistic are the goals parents have in 
mind? To find the answer to this question one must 
evaluate the child’s potential and discover what 
goals the parents have actually established. 


Child’s Potential for Goals 


Before determining the method to be used in 
evaluating the child’s condition, it would be well to 
set forth the philosophy which should guide one in 
this procedure. 

Total rehabilitation is based on the philosophy 
that the handicapped child should be helped to 
achieve the highest degree of independence of 
which he is capable. This is predicated upon a 
broader concept of independence than mere physi- 
cal restoration and includes independence not only 
in motor skills but in intellectual, social, and 
emotional areas—in fact, in the sum total of inter- 
personal relations. 

To help the child develop independence in all 
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areas, a multi-disciplinary approach is needed: a 
team of competent professional people working with 
the parents toward the common goals of maximum 
independence for a child. 

What disciplines are represented on the team? 
Physiatrist, orthopedist, pediatrician, psychiatrist, 
clinical psychologist, nurse, medical social worker, 
speech and hearing therapist, physical and occupa- 
tional therapist, recreational director, school teach- 
er, and for older children, vocational counselor. 

In order to determine a program of training, it 
is first necessary to find out what the child can al- 
ready do. Only after this information has been ob- 
tained is it possible to establish a program struc- 
tured within his readiness to learn and uniquely 
suited to meet his needs. 

After the child has been examined by the pedia- 
trician, he is tested in the motor tasks which are ap- 
propriate to his chronological age. For example, 
the physical therapist tests the child’s ability to 
walk, climb stairs, and use his wheelchair or other 
appliances. The occpuational therapist determines 
how well the child uses his hands in such self-care 
activities as feeding and dressing. The nurse tests 
for his ability to get from bed to wheelchair, wheel- 
chair to toilet, and his ability to accomplish dress- 
ing and undressing activities. 

When a child fails at a task appropriate to his 
age in any test of motor skill, one must always 
ask, “Is he unable to do this because of the degree 
of disability or is he unable to do this because he 
‘ has always had it done for him?” 

Out of his experience, each team member must 
try to evaulate the degree of disability and the 
limitations it places on the child’s functioning in 
order to answer the first question, and may, after 
talking with the parents, reach certain conclusions 
with regard to the second. One of the values of 
the team to rehabilitation lies in the fact that no 
team member must accept sole responsibility for 
decisions of this sort, but can look to other mem- 
bers of the team for corroborative evidence. 

This close teamwork makes for better assessment 
of the total child and his functional capacity and 
consequently leads to the establishment of goals 
that are within his reach. 

Other staff members contribute to the child’s 
evaluation. The psychologist administers tests to 
determine his level of intellectual functioning, and 
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the speech and hearing therapist tests his hearing 
and evaluates his speech. The determination of a 
child’s class placement with the school usually is 
already established when he comes to the Children’s 
Division. This information is made available by 
either the Board of Education or the child’s teacher. 

The staff sets goals for the child in conferences 
after full discussion of his performance in all 
those areas in which he was evaluated. 


Parents’ Expectations 


What parents expect from a rehabilitation pro- 
gram may be expressed directly in statements about 
what they hope the child will be able to do when 
he leaves the Institute, or indirectly in the form of 
questions, as, “Do you think David will be able to 
attend school when he comes home?” 

Parents usually express their goals to the social 
worker when they are interviewed at the time the 
child comes in for training. Regardless of the way 
in which these expectations are voiced, they need to 
be understood and considered in relation to the 
total social, economic, and cultural background of 
the family. 

After the child’s program has been established, 
parents very often discuss with staff members other 
than the social worker what their expectations are. 
The team must then decide in the light of their 
estimate of the child’s potential how realistic these 
goals are for the child. If they believe the parents’ 
expectations are greater than the child can reach, 
either immediately or ultimately, each staff member, 
especially the social worker, must be prepared in 
his contacts with the parents to help them modify 
their expectations and accept more realistic goals. 

One of the most important factors to keep in 
mind in parental counseling is the quality of parent- 
child relationships. Parents are often reluctant to 
admit to any difficulty in relations with their chil- 
dren but may, on the other hand, have put tremen- 
dous pressure on them to achieve, exercised too 
strict a control, smothered their efforts to become 
independent, or kept them apart from other people. 

It is important to understand the extent to which 
parents accept or fail to accept their child’s handi- 
cap. It is important, too, to know whether they 
have shopped around for someone to tell them 
what they want to hear, or whether they have be- 
come fatalistic in accepting the present status with- 
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out making any further effort to help the child live 
as constructively as possible within the limits of his 
disability. 

What are some of the goals actually expressed by 
parents? Many seem primarily interested in physi- 
cal appearance and want their child to be able to do 
all the physical tasks such as walking, running, 
climbing stairs, and caring for his own physical 
needs so that he may be able to attend school with 
children of his own age. Sometimes the way in 
which the child performs these activities is less im- 
portant to them than the fact that he can do them 
at all. For example, walking with bent knees and 
with all sorts of body contortions seems more ac- 
ceptable to some parents than a more normal walk 
in the upright position that can be maintained only 
by bracing. For many parents braces, crutches, 
wheelchairs, or special gadgets which are used» as 
aids in helping the child gain independence are the 
outward signs of weakness, dependence, regression, 
or failure. Other parents will accept the braces and 
crutches but not the wheelchair. Hence in some 
cases, when the child has been wearing braces or 
using special equipment, the goal of the parents 
may be to discontinue their use. 

If the goals expressed by parents are possible for 
their children to reach, then these goals may be 
regarded as realistic; but if reaching them is im- 
possible either because of the severity of the dis- 
ability or the child’s age, the parent sometimes 
reacts defensively by saying, “His only problem is 
laziness; he insists on sitting all the time but I 
know he can walk.” It is usually possible through 
continuous counseling of parents to help them ac- 
cept the fact that the child’s inability to walk is 
because of his disability and not because he is lazy. 

Sometimes the goal set by parents are as specific 
as those mentioned above or are expresesd in such 
words as, “I want him to be able to walk.” Some- 
times they are less definite, as those voiced by the 
parents who say, “I want him to be able to do more 
for himself.” Parents of children with multiple 
handicaps will often make such comments as, “I 
am accustomed to being with bright children; I 
hope he will be smart,” implying that if the child 
is not going to be able to achieve in the area of 
motor skills he will at least be superior in his intel- 
lectual functioning. Still other parents have based 
their goals in the hope or belief that a miracle will 
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happen, that suddenly the child who has a residual 
weakness of muscle due to polio will regain full 
power and be physically as perfect as he was before 
his illness, or that someone will discover “a new 
drug or something” which will make their child 
completely normal physically or mentally. Such 
hopes are most frequently expressed by parents 
whose child is severely disabled by cerebral palsy, 
mental retardation, or a progressive disease such 
as muscular dystrophy. This defensive reaction 
very often interferes seriously with the parents’ 
ability to cope with the realities of the present. Not 
all parents by any means fall in this category and 
many limit their expectations for the child to, “any- 
thing he can learn to do for himself.” 

Underlying the concept of helping the child to 
develop the maximum independence of which he is 
capable is the knowledge that he has his own indi- 
vidual rate of physical, mental, social, and emo- 
tional growth, though not necessarily the same rate 
in each of these areas. In terms of physical devel- 
opment the child may have achieved his age level, 
but his particular environment may not have pro- 
vided him with the experiences which promote 
social and emotional growth. For these reasons he 
may not be ready for certain aspects of a total re- 
habilitation program. Long range goals set far in 
the future are approached by a series of steps that 
are feasible in the present, and allow time for the 
assimilation of newly learned skills and for growth 
and development. 

Frequently a child is not ready for the goals set 
for him by his parents. This may be because they 
are not sure of what can reasonably be expected 
from a child of a certain age, because of their in- 
ability to accept the severity of the handicap, be- 
cause of their desire that the child shall achieve 
perfection, or a combination of all three. Parents 
are apt to lose sight of the complexity of the process 
of learning new motor tasks or of re-learning for- 
gotten ones, and the accompanying frustrations and 
fears that need to be overcome before the desired 
pattern can be fully established. To some payents, 
there is only one right way to perform a daily task 
such as walking, stair climbing or eating, and so 
they resist the use of aids or refuse to accept the 
different methods that the child must learn in order 
to be able to achieve any degree of independence in 
these activities of daily living. 
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Among a variety of goals expressed by the par- 
ents, two seem to occur with greater frequency than 
any others. These have to do with the child’s walk- 
ing and his attending school. The goal which seems 
to be most important is that the child get an educa- 
tion. If the child can be taught to walk, the parents’ 
goal may be regarded as realistic and present no 
special problem to the rehabilitation team. On the 
other hand, if the child cannot be taught to walk, or 
cannot be taught at this time, and is not able to 
attend public school, other kinds of educational 
opportunities for him must be explored. For exam- 
pls. he may be able to attend a special class for 
physically handicapped children or, if this is not 
possible, a teacher may come to the home. 

When the evaluation by the professional team has 
established or carefully estimated the child’s poten- 
tial and there is an understanding of the family and 
the goals they have set, it is possible to determine 
how realistic the expectations of the family are both 
for the present and the future. By the same token, 
no program established for the child’s rehabliita- 
tion can be successful unless it is designed to fit his 


physical environment. 
Parent Counseling 


The parents must be helped to accept the plan 
which is best suited to the child’s needs and abili- 
ties. When the parents’ goals for the child are be- 
yond his present potential, a wise and understand- 
.ing counseling relationship must be established and 
maintained with the parents during the length of 
the child’s stay. This can come about only when 
the social worker who is to undertake this counsel- 
ing has an understanding of the family in their 
social and environmental milieu and an awareness 
and understanding of the underlying causes of their 
attitudes toward and for the child, as well as under- 
standing what it means to these parents to have a 
physically handicapped child. The focus of the 
counseling may be determined by other factors than 
the parents’ expectations, among which are their 
ability to understand and accept the whole program 
of rehabilitation, deep-seated personality problems 
which are not amenable to change within the coun- 
seling situation, or their lack of insight into the in- 
fluence of their own attitudes upon the child’s re- 
action to his program of training. 
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In instances where the parents have expected the 
child to walk out of the Institute, and the child’s 
potential is limited to acquiring standing balance in 
braces and perhaps taking a few small steps in the 
parallel bars, this must be interpreted to the parents 
in such a way that they will see it as a part of a 
total plan for the child which may ultimately lead 
to their expressed goal of walking. Not only must 
the social worker maintain a counseling relation- 
ship with parents, but he or she must also interpret 
to other members of the professional team some of 
the ways in which the parents’ attitudes and goals 
affect their behavior and help the individual staff 
member plan how to work with the parents within 
the framework of his own discipline. 


For an effective forward-looking program of 
rehabilitation, parents should be included as active 
meinbers of the team and should be prepared by 
the staff members during the time the child is an 
in-patient so that they will be able to continue the 
the child 
This preparation involves continuous interpretation 


program with when he returns home. 
of the child’s needs, his limitations because of his 
disability, and demonstrations of his program with 
special reference to activities in which he needs help 
as well as carefully pointing out those which he can 
do independently. It means also that the parents 
must recognize and understand changes in the 
child’s behavior and functioning and, as parents, 
accept the child at his present level of achievement 
and modify the unrealistic goals they may have set 
for him. 

It is natural that within the minds and hearts of 
the parents of all handicapped children there lies in 
lesser or greater degree, the hope that some new 
medical or scientific discovery will bring complete 
and total restoration to their child. Despite the 
severity of a child’s condition, there is a basis for 
such hope, but hope must be tempered with realism 
and the establishment of realistic goals which take 
into consideration the continuing scientific and 
medical advances in research. 


then, that 
pediatric rehabilitation can be achieved only when 


In summary, we believe effective 


there is: 


1. A full evaluation by the rehabilitation team 
of the child’s potentials 


(Continued on page 144) 
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CEC AND SECTION Q, AAAS, READY FOR DECEMBER MEETING 


Norris G. Haring, coordinator of special educa- 
tion, University of Maryland, will coordinate this 
joint undertaking and serve as the chairman. 
Earlier plans have been formally completed and 
this mutual tradition of a joint meeting on Decem- 
ber 26th will be repeated this year between the 
Council for Exceptional Children and the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science. 
The meetings this year will be at the Shoreham 
Hotel in Washington, D. C. 

If you are planning to be in this area during the 
Christmas holiday, set aside December 26th for 


CEC ATLANTIC CITY PLANS 


Ivan K. Garrison, CEC president elect, and Har- 
ley Z. Wooden, executive secretary, made a trip to 
Atlantic City, last June, for a very successful meet- 
ing with the 1959-annual-spring-convention, local 
arrangements committee. The committee is unique 
in that it possesses two persons for each chairman- 
ship— one from Newark to represent the host 
chapter and one from out-state to represent the 
co-sponsoring New Jersey federation. 

The chairman of local arrangements is Boris 


this special event. The theme, “Learning Charac- 
teristics Among Exceptional Children,” will be em- 
phasized in the morning and afternoon sessions. 

Dr. Haring is chairman of the morning session 
and Harold Williams, specialist, Exceptional Chil- 
dren and Youth Section, U. S. Office of Education, 
will be chairman of the afternoon session. 

Papers will be presented to cover the problems of 
children with learning disabilities resulting from 
emotional disturbances, “brain injury,” and deaf- 
ness. 


NOW BEING FORMULATED 


Schwartz of Newark and his co-chairman is Boyd 
Nelson of Trenton. Others present at the occasion 
besides the subcommittee chairman, included Eliza- 
beth M. Kelly, Newark, a CEC past-president, and 
Merrill Hollinshead, a past CEC board member. A 
complete committee roster will be published later. 


Watch your December, January, and February 
Bulletin sections of the Journal for convention an- 
nouncements as issued by the chairman. 


WANT TO SPONSOR A MEAL FUNCTION AT ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION? 


Organizations or persons wishing to sponsor a 
special meal function at the CEC Atlantic City 
convention, April 7-11, 1959, will probably wish to 
begin making plans now. Council headquarters will 
be glad to be of all assistance possible. Decide what 
Council services you wish and furnish us by Janu- 
ary 15, if convenient, the necessary information. 
Our needs depend on what you would like and 
where the meal is to be held. For example, if no 
services are wished and if the meal is to be planned 
for outside the headquarters hotel, no information 
is needed. 

However, if you wish publicity in EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN, an announcement in the printed con- 
vention program, ticket-sale services by our local 
arrangements committee, or other assistance, please 
give headquarters the following information: 


1. Name of organization or person sponsoring 
the occasion 

2. Person in charge of arrangements and his 
address 

3. Date and hour function is desired 

4. Indication of whether you wish to hold the 
function at the Ambassador, the head- 
quarters hotel. 

5. Probable attendance (If scheduled for the 
Ambassador) 


The December Journal will carry a schedule of 
days of the state meal functions, university meal 
functions, and the like, along with other events so 
that you may plan your function at the most suit- 
able time. 


HERE’S AN “EXCEPTIONAL” IDEA! 


The public relations committee of the teachers 
association in Anaheim, California, rounds up the 
second copies of professional journals received by 
married couples who are faculty members and 
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places them in beauty parlors, barber shops, pro- 
fessional offices, and reading rooms. The associa- 
tion also subscribes to these magazines for school 
board members and the public library. 
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CEC REPRESENTED AT ARDEN HOUSE 


Ignacy Goldberg, associate professor of education 
at Teachers College,, Columbia University, and as- 
sistant director of that college’s mental retardation 
project, attended a November 11th meeting at Har- 
riman, N. Y. It was sponsored by American educa- 
tors and editors of leading current periodicals. Dr. 
Goldberg’s role was to participate in the discussion 
of education for retarded children along with some 
of the democratic and sociological principles in- 
volved. 


CEC AND SAFETY COUNCIL 
WORK TOGETHER 


The National Safety Council and CEC are plan- 
ning a joint undertaking to examine the needs in 
safety and safety education of exceptional chil- 
dren. President Lloyd M. Dunn has appointed Dor- 
othy Stults, a physical therapist at the Burbank 
School in Chicago, to represent CEC in the prelim- 
inary discussions. 


CEC MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


It is always a sense of personal as well as profes- 
sional pride to report the addition of new state 
federations and local chapters into the CEC family. 
It “pleasures” us to welcome the following: 


FEDERATIONS 


No. 318 Washington State 
No. 319 South Carolina 
LOCAL CHAPTERS 

No. 41 Saskatoon Chapter (re-organized), Sas- 
katchewan 

No. 202 Stanislaus Chapter (re-organized), Cali- 
fornia 

No. 310 North Carolina 

No. 311 Monroe County Chapter, Michigan 

No. 312 Eastern Panhandle Chapter, West Virginia 

No. 313 Anne Arundel County Chapter, Maryland 

No. 314 Gadsden County Chapter, Florida 

No. 315 Southeastern New Mexico, New Mexico 

No. 316 Coastal S. C. Society for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, South Carolina 

No. 317 New Haven State Teachers College Chap- 
ter, Connectict 

No. 320 Yeshiva University Chapter, New York 

No. 321 Southern Illinois University Chapter, Ill- 
nois 

No. 322 Fayette County Chapter, Pennsylvania 

No. 323 Mahoning Chapter, Pennsylvania 

No. 324 Edward R. Johnstone Chapter, New Jersey 


OHIO CEC MEETS IN TOLEDO 


The Commodore Perry Hotel was the scene of the 
sixth annual conference of the Ohio Federation of 
the Council for Exceptional Children earlier this 
month. 
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Featured on the program was John W. Tenny, 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan, and 
Morris F. Mayer, Bellefaire Jewish Children’s Home, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio. Dr. Tenny visited the 
U.S.S.R. from August 16 through September 20th. 
He was on tour with the Comparative Education 
Society and made trips to Moscow, Kiev, Lenin- 
grad, and Tashkent. His speech to the Ohio CEC 
members reviewed his observations of “Special Edu- 
cation in Russia.” Morris F. Mayer, resident direc- 
tor of the Bellefaire Jewish Children’s Home, spoke 
on “The Teacher and Emotional Tension in Chil- 
dren.” 


People 


@ LEONARD W. MAYO, executive director of the Asso- 
ciation for the Aid of Crippled Children, was re- 
cently elected chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the U. S. Committee of the International Society 
for the Welfare of Cripples. 


@ ROBERT B. MOORE, On leave from the school of 
Education at Stanford University, where he is Kel- 
logg assistant, is working as associate director of 
the experimental study of “The Utilization of the 
Staff in the Secondary School,” a one-year project 
sponsored by the Department of Secondary-School 
Principals, NEA. 


@ ALLEN MYERS is now director of special education 
at the Eastern Michigan College, Ypsilanti. He 
formerly served in the same capacity at the Eastern 
Montana College of Education, Billings. 


@ CHARLES HIGH is Florida’s acting state director of 
special education on November 1. BOB GATES, who 
formerly held this position, is now coordinating 
Florida’s program falling under the National De- 
fense Education Act. 


@ ELIZABETH VAN LUVEN, formerly of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, is now in Lahore, Pakistan, for two years to 
train teachers of the deaf. 


@ FINIS ENGLEMAN, executive secretary, American 
Association of School Administrators, NEA, is a 
member of the U. S. delegation to the 10th session 
General Conference of UNESCO, meeting from 
November 4-December 5, in Paris, France. 


@ HAROLD R. PHELPS is the new director of special 
education at Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal, Illinois. Before accepting this position, he was 
with the Division of Special Education, The Ohio 
State University, at Columbus. He succeeds Rose 
Parker, who has retired and taken up residence in 
San Diego, California. 


@ P. O. WAGONER, CEC’er and psychologist in the 
Special Education Division of the Ohio State De- 
partment of Education, passed away recently. 
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@ LOUISE LAKE, winner of the President’s Award as 
“Handicapped American of the Year’ in 1957, has 
joined the staff of the Institute of Physical Medi- 
cine and Rehabilitation, New York University- 
Bellevue Medical Center. She will serve as director 
of volunteers and rehabilitation lecturer. 


@ ANNETTA CORNELL woop is the new executive di- 
rector of the American Physical Therapy Associa- 
tion, with headquarters in New York City. She 
was formerly with the United Neighborhood Houses 
of N. Y. and the National Fund for Medical Educa- 
tion. 


@ DEAN W. ROBERTS, executive director of the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
has been appointed national secretary in the U. S. 
for the International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples. 


@ JAMES H. CAMPBELL has been appointed consultant 
on organization and administration to the NSCCA. 
He will work with Easter Seal Societies in the or- 
ganization and development of metropolitan and 
local societies serving the crippled. 


Other Groups 


ISWC PLANS REHABILITATION PARLEY 
FOR MEDITERRANEAN AREA IN 1959 


A first Mediterranean Conference on Rehabilita- 
tion will be held in Athens, Greece, June 9-14, 
1959, under the sponsorship of the International 
Society for the Welfare of Cripples. 

The six-day session, being organized by the Hel- 
lenic Society for Crippled Children in association 
with a committee of Greece’s foremost rehabilita- 
tion figures, will bring together professional, gov- 
ernmental and lay people throughout this part of 
the world who are concerned with the improve- 
ment of services for the disabled. 

Theme of the meeting will be “Planning Nation- 
al Programs for Rehabilitation.” Participants will 
come from both the Mid-East and Mediterranean 
areas, with experts and observers also expected 
from Great Britain, Poland, and the United States. 
Daily proceedings will demonstrate the latest tech- 
niques and show the benefits derived through res- 
torative medicine, developing schools, training cen- 
ters, and progressive legislation for the handicapped 
members of the national community. 


SPEECH GRANT TO U. OF PITTSBURGH 


The speech department at the University of 
Pittsburgh has been awarded a teaching and train- 
ing grant in the amount of $35,220 by the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation of the U. S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 

The funds are being used to strengthen the Uni- 
versity’s graduate training program in speech and 
hearing disorders. The amount provides for sti- 
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pends for graduate students as well as for increas- 
ing the teaching staff. All eight candidates for ad- 
vanced degrees will be qualified as speech patholo- 
gists and audiologists upon graduation. 


“A” IS FOR ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 


The high school in Denison, Texas, announced 
recently that it would begin awarding varsity let- 
ters for academic achievement. The board of edu- 
cation in Asbury Park, N. J., announced it will soon 
do the same thing. Every student with a year aver- 
age of 90 or better will get a varsity “A.” 

Leon W. Cohen of the mathematics department 
at the University of Maryland, recently sent letters 
to 150 math teachers in local public schools. He 
asked them for lists of their most gifted seniors 
who are likely to enroll at Maryland next Septem- 
ber. The professor wants to hold a workshop with 
these students to discuss plans for a special honors 
curriculum. “We do it for football,” said he. 
“Scouts beat the bushes to get the good tackles. 
Why not do the same things to get the best minds?” 


WCOTP ESTABLISHES PARIS OFFICE 


As a result of the recent WCOTP Rome Congress, 
a liaison office is to be established in Paris for the 
purpose of coordinating WCOTP’s work with that 
of Unesco. In addition, there is to be closer co- 
operation with the United States as well as with 
international non-governmental organizations in- 
terested in education. 

The specialized committees set up during 1958 on 
education for handicapped children, educational 
journalism, technical and vocational education, and 
rural education presented preliminary programs in 
Rome, and were authorized to continue their re- 
search. 

“Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western 
Cultural Values,” is the theme for the 1959 confer- 
ence to be held in Washington, D. C. 


HANDBOOK ON TEACHING ABROAD 
READY 


Recently published by UNEsco and designed to en- 
courage the international exchange of teachers, the 
handbook describes opportunities for teaching 
abroad offered by governments, non-governmental 
organizations, and international or regional agen- 
cies. Priced at the equivalent of $1 in U. S. cur- 
rency, this 146-page book is available from UNEsco, 
2 place de Fontenoy, Paris 7e France. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY HONORS 
CLARE LUCE AT DALLAS MEETING 


Clare Booth Luce, American diplomat, author, 
and legislator, is the honor guest at the President’s 
Dinner during the Dallas convention of the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children and Adults. 
She receives the Distinguished Service Award and 
Medal for her humanitarian efforts, which have 
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been world-wide in aiding the crippled, and for her 
sponsorship of national legislation in the area of 
health and welfare. 

Other highlights of the Nov. 16th-20th meeting 
are the luncheon honoring Dr. Winthrop Phelps on 
Nov. 18th, the appearance of Monty Stratton as 
narrator for the rehabilitation demonstration pre- 
sented by the Fort Worth society, and a recrea- 
tion roundup featuring leaders in the field of rec- 
reation for the physically handicapped. 


PARENTS OF DEAF CHILDREN NOW 
ELIGIBLE TO JOIN BELL GROUP 


The Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf announces the formation of a Parents’ Sec- 
tion. 

Directors of the Association have approved the 
organization of a section for parents of deaf chil- 
dren, and have also established a special member- 
ship classification for groups of parents who may 
wish to affiliate with this group. 

Inquiries concerning this development should be 
addressed to the Association, The Volta Bureau, 
1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 


UNICEF GREETING CARDS 
WIN FRIENDS, SAVE LIVES 


This year, UNICEF again sponsors the sale of 
greeting cards, designed by eminent artists. Profits 
are used to send food and medicines to children of 
the world. In all, over 100 countries are assisted 
through their health and welfare programs to com- 
bat disease and malnutrition. It. was estimated 
that 1957 proceeds provided the sum needed to keep 
these programs going for seven days. 

Reproduced in full color from original paintings, 
and boxed in sets of 10, these cards serve you per- 
sonally and the needy children of the world. For 
further information about purchase, contact the 
UNICEF Greeting Card Fund, United Nations, New 
York. Write them now, so your cards will arrive 
well in advance of holiday mailing time. 


ISWC PLANS USA CONGRESS 


Lawrence J. Linck, Chicago, and 12 American and 
Canadian leaders in rehabilitation are making plans 
for the Eighth World Congress of the International 
Society for the Welfare of Cripples, to be held in 
New York, August, 1960. 

ISWC’s United States affiliate, the National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults, will host 
the congress, which is convening for the first time 
outside of the European continental limits. 


PITTSBURGH INSTITUTE 


An institute on the psycho-educational evaluation 
of children with orthopedic and neurological hand- 
icaps is scheduled for November 21-22, at the Home 
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for Crippled Children. It will be under the joint 
sponsorship of the Home and the Departments of 
Special Education, Speech, and Psychology of the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Harry V. Bice and William M. Cruickshank will 
conduct a demonstration and interpret findings. 
There will be a panel with Everett Campbell as 
moderator. Members of the panel are: Jack Mat- 
thews, George Fahey, Catherine McClure, Jack 
Birch, and Kathryn Dice. The Institute is open to 
teachers, psychologists, physicians, speech thera- 
pists, nurses, and other professionals. For registra- 
tion information, write to Everett Campbell at the 
Home for Crippled Children, 1426 Denniston Ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh 17, Pa. 


GALLAUDET ADDS TO FACULTY 


Recent appointments to the faculty, announced 
by President Leonard M. Elstad include: 

Carol A. Brenneman of Missouri as instruc- 
tor in hearing and speech 

Louis J. Fant, Jr., former teacher at the 
New York School for the Deaf, assistant pro- 
fessor of hearing and speech 

Herbert R. Woofter, former audiologist in 
the D.C. Department of Public Health, assist- 
ant professor of hearing and speech 

Stephen P. Quigley, former Ford Founda- 
tion fellow at the Institute for Research on 
Exceptional Children, University of Illinois, 
associate professor of psychology and director 
of the college’s Central Index of Research on 
the Deaf. 

As the 95th academic year of the college opens, 
the new physical education and activities building 
opens to complete plans for a full and extensive 
athletic program which includes golf, soccer, swim- 
ming, basketball, football, track, and wrestling. 


OMAHA MAYOR RECEIVES PCEPH 
AWARD 


Major General Melvin J. Maas, chairman of the 
President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped, has announced the nam- 
ing of John Rosenblatt, Omaha mayor, as recipient 
of the Public Personnel Award of the Committee. 

“He was selected for the Public Personnel award 
for the effect he had on employment of severely 
handicapped by the various city departments. ... 
Personally, or by direction,’’ General Maas said, 
“Mayor Rosenblatt has always given the handi- 
capped every chance possible.” 


NYU AND INSTITUTE COMBINE 
PROGRAMS 


New York University and the Institute for the 
Crippled and Disabled, have agreed to undertake 
joint efforts in rehabilitation research, teaching, 
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and services to the handicapped. The agreement 
becomes effective this November 1. 

Professional rehabilitation activities will be co- 
ordinated through NYU’s newly created Center for 
Rehabilitation Services. Both will continue to 
function as financially independent, self-controlled 
institutions. 

At the same time, the Institute will continue its 
joint efforts on specific projects with Columbia 
University, Presbyterian Hospital, and other medi- 
cal and educational institutions. 


NEA Activities 


NEA ISSUES DETAILED ANALYSIS OF 
MUCH-PUBLICIZED FREEMAN BOOK 


A point-by-point aanlysis of what its Research 
Division terms as “heavily weighted opinion, preju- 
dice, and lack of understanding” contained in 
Roger A. Freeman’s School Needs in the Decade 
Ahead, has been issued by the National Education 
Association. 

The 49-page NEA analysis is titled Can Our 
Schools Get By With Less? It is published by the 
NEA Research Division for the benefit of educators 
and laymen who have neither the time nor facili- 
ties to evaluate the conclusions presented in the 
Freeman book. The analysis calls attention to un- 
supported evidence and omissions of important 
facts and figures. 

Single copies of this NEA analysis are free; there 
is a charge for quantity orders. 


NEA PREPARES FOR DEDICATION 
OF NEW HOME IN WASHINGTON 


Tons of office equipment, books, and files are be- 
ing moved into the third stage of the National 
Education Association headquarters building. The 
operation is expected to be complete by November 
27th. Between Thanksgiving and January, reor- 
ganization within units and further adjustments 
will be completed. The formal dedication of the 
building is scheduled for February 8-10, 1959. 

Dedication plans are going forward under the 
general chairmanship of Frank W. Hubbard, NEA 
Assistant Executive Secretary for Information 
Services. 

“A Profession Builds to Serve’’ will be the theme 
of the program both in Washington and at nu- 
merous local associations throughout the U.S. A. 


NEA OPENS N. Y. NEWS OFFICE 


NEA’s Editorial Information Center opened in 
Manhattan, at 375 Park Avenue, last month. Lo- 
cated in the heart of New York’s communications 
network—within walking distance of magazines 
like Look, Coronet, Newsweek and McCall’s—this 
office is close to all the major broadcasting outlets, 
wire services, and newspapers. 
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The new Center widens the scope of the NEA 
Radio-Television Office, which was inaugurated in 
New York City last year. It will also serve as a site 
for small invitational conferences of writers and 
reporters and educators. In addition to being a 
close and convenient checkpoint for news and de- 
velopments in education, the office will be avail- 
able for members of the mass communications in- 
dustry to draw upon the collection of publications, 
research findings, special reports, and other pub- 
lished and filmed resources of the NEA. 


ACADEMICALLY TALENTED 
CONFERENCES 


Charles E. Bish, director of NEA’s Project on the 
Academically Talented, announces a series of two- 
day invitational conferences in the areas of math- 
ematics, science, social studies, modern languages, 
research, guidance, and state legislation, to be held 
during this current school year. 

The purpose of these invitational conferences 
will be to develop guidelines for activities within 
these areas in regard to the academically talented 
child. New ideas in curriculum organization and 
administrative procedures, with special considera- 
tion of the unique problems of the small school, 
will be stressed. These conferences represent one 
of the several phases of the project. 


SOUTHWEST INSTRUCTIONAL 
CONFERENCE SET BY NEA FOR FEB. 1959 


Local associations and administrators, affiliated 
with NEA, have been asked to nominate delegates 
to the Southwest Regional Instruction Conference, 
which will take place in Oklaohma City, February 
25-28. The conference is sponsored by the NEA in 
cooperation with state educational associations. 
Theme is “Focus on Quality Education for All 
Children.” States participating are Arkansas, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Texas. 


Legislation 
FURTHER NEWS ON PL 85-926 


The past two issues of EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
have carried news items about Public Law 85-926. 
The purpose of this legislation is to assist in pre- 
paring promising persons for leadership roles in the 
education of the mentally retarded—to head col- 
lege and university programs for the preparation 
of teachers of the mentally retarded, and to direct 
and supervise programs in the education of men- 
tally retarded children and youth in state and local 
school systems. Though passage of this law stands 
as a tribute to the cooperative support of many 
agencies and groups and to nation-wide interest in 
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this problem, the Act does not carry funds either 
for administration of the Act or for grants author- 
ized by it. 

Romaine P. Mackie, chief of the U. S. Office of 
Educations section on exceptional children and 
youth, is receiving numerous requests for informa- 
tion on this law. She reports that as future devel- 
opments unfold, with respect to Public Law 85-926, 
they will be reported directly through agencies con- 
cerned as well as through professional journals. 


DEADLINE 


for 


CEC Nomination 


Suggestions 


Has been advanced to 


December 15 


See pages 79-83, October issue 
of EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


for instructions 


Then send your proposals to 


Dr. Maurice H. Fouracre, Chairman 
CEC Nominations Committee 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


New York 27, New York 
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COMPILED BY G. ORVILLE JOHNSON 


The following are two interesting and important 
recent news releases from the U. S. Department of 
Health, 


services for handicapped individuals provided out- 


Education and Welfare concerned with 


side the public schools. Sometimes as educators we 
feel that the schools are primarily responsible for 
total programs where other agencies can and are 
providing valuable services. 


ra: lca 3 3 Pesci Programs for the Mentally Wichisvced Chilinn 


The number of states with programs for mentally 
retarded children has grown from 4 to 44 in the last 
three years, Katherine B. Oettinger, chief of the 
Children’s 

In 1955, the four states pioneering in mental re- 
tardation were using only $141,000 in special proj- 
ect money advanced by the Children’s Bureau. Be- 
ginning in 1956, Congress has earmarked $1 million 


Bureau, announced. 


annually for state mental retardation projects from 
maternal and child health funds administered by 
the Bureau. A major goal was to close the existing 
gap in early detection and treatment of mental 
retardation in pre-school children. 

For the current fiscal year, 30 special state proj- 
ects have been approved, totaling $1,300,000. Four- 
teen other states are using $700,000 of their own 
funds or regular maternal and child health grants 
to finance similar projects. Mrs. Oettinger cited 
this fact as “solid evidence of state readiness to 
move forward rapidly into a new area when federal 
leadership can assist them.” 

The training of future physicians in diagnosis 
and treatment for various forms of mental retarda- 


tion is a common goal in several state programs 
supported with federal funds. The clinical services 
are also a distinct aid to practicing physicians who 
can use them for evaluation of young patients. This 
is above and beyond the benefits being received by 
thousands of mentally retarded children through 
such services. 

Most of the children seen in these projects are 
of pre-school age. Determination of the nature and 
degree of mental retardation, and the causes, is the 
first point of assistance. Consideration is given to 
physical conditions which, if improved, would lessen 
the handicap. The family situation affecting the 
child’s condition is carefully studied, and resources 
in the community to aid the child are sifted. 

Some of the state projects are located in univer- 
sity medical centers. Some, as in Minnesota, Maine, 
Georgia, and Idaho, are concentrated in rural coun- 
ties in an effort to determine both need for services 
and available resources which can be developed. 
In Florida, Colorado, Alaska, and Massachusetts, 
the emphasis is on how to integrate mental retarda- 
tion programs into local health services. 


Office of Vocational Rehabilitation Record for 1957 


For the third year in a row, a new record has 
been reached in the number of disabled men and 


women who were able to go to work as a result of 
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rehabilitation services, the Office of Vocational Re- 


habilitation announced today. 
Mary E. Switzer, director of OVR, said 74,320 
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disabled persons were rehabilitated during the fiscal 
year that ended June 30 and are now making good 
in their jobs. This was 3380 above the previous 
record set under the state-federal program in fiscal 
1957. 

An additional 18,584 disabled persons—also a 
new record—were brought through rehabilitation 
services last year to the point where they were ready 
for employment but have not yet found jobs. 

In commenting on the new record of rehabilitated 
persons who obtained employment, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare Arthur S. Flemming 


said: 


“This is especially heartening in view of the 
fact that the period in which the new record 
was achieved was one in which jobs were 
harder to get than usual in some areas. 

“The steady growth of this program is an 
achievement of great significance in both 
humanitarian and economic values. The new 
record is further evidence that the vocational 
rehabilitation legislation of 1954 is providing 
the momentum that ultimately will enable us 
to meet much more fully the rehabilitation 
needs of the disabled people of the country. 

“The 


agencies which made the new record possible 


state and territorial rehabilitation 
are to be congratulated, especially those which 
have continued not only to improve their serv- 
ices but to extend them to a larger number of 


disabled people year by year.” 


The number of persons rehabilitated during the 
year but not yet on jobs was 19 percent over the 
number awaiting employment at the close of the 


Under 


normal employment conditions, she said, the com- 


preceding fiscal year, Miss Switzer said. 


pleted rehabilitations would have been above 77,000. 
In fiscal 1954, completed state agency rehabilita- 
tions totaled 55,825. Subsequently, annual state 
agency rehabilitations increased to 57,981 in 1955; 
to 66,273 in 1956; and to 70,940 in 1957. 
Approximately 159,000 disabled people were re- 
ceiving services from the state vocational rehabilita- 
tion agencies at the end of the year. This is a 
10 percent increase over 1957. In time, most of 
those people will be able to hold paid jobs. 
Pennsylvania, 6537 rehabilita- 
tions, led the nation for the second straight year 


with successful 
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and also set a new record high for rehabilitations 
in a single state for the second straight year. 

Georgia, which had led all states for three con- 
secutive years until 1957. was second among the 
states and also established a new record for that 
state. 

Based on rehabilitations in proportion to the 
population, Georgia was first with 146 disabled 
people brought to employment for each 100,000 of 
population, as compared to a national average of 43. 
West Virginia, with 118 rehabilitations per 100,000, 
was second; Delaware with 116 was third; and 
Arkansas with 107 was fourth. 

Estimates indicate that the yearly earnings of the 
74,320 men and women rehabilitated through the 
federal-state program will increase from $22 million 
to about $148 million, in their first full year of 
employment, and that they will contribute about 
114 million man-hours to the nation’s productive 
labor force. 

Among those rehabilitated during the year were 
some 3300 persons who entered the short-supply 
professional fields of education, medicine, and engi- 
neering. About 8500 went into skilled trades and 
6300 into agriculture. Most of the others entered 
managerial, sales, or service jobs, or unskilled work. 

Nearly 15,000 of these disabled men and women 
had been receiving public assistance. The estimated 
cost of maintaining them at public expense was at 
the rate of $14 million each year. The total, one- 
time cost of rehabilitating this group was about 
$13 million. 

The program has shown growth across the board. 
Fifty-one new research projects were initiated dur- 
ing the year and grants were made for the support 
of 59 projects initiated in prior years. Thirty new 
special demonstration projects were started in 26 
states to apply new knowledge, gained from re- 
search, to the rehabilitation of such severely handi- 
capped persons as the mentally retarded, those with 
cerebral palsy and epilepsy, the near-blind, the 
chronically ill in nursing homes, and _ physically 
handicapped people with emotional disturbances. 

In addition, shortages of professional workers 
needed in the expanding program are being met 
through 243 teaching grants for long and short-term 
courses and 3550 traineeships for those who are 
learning or improving professional skills in re- 
habilitation. 
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COMPILED BY GENEVIEVE DRENNEN 


Gf ART AT CHRISTMAS 


; NORMA RIEHL, COORDINATOR OF ART EDUCATION, AND ERMA GLORIA JOHNSON, HELPING TEACHER 
DECATUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, DECATUR, ILLINOIS 

re W hat Is Christmas? 

ly | 

i- | “It is the time when all the glitter and of us and create out of them the sPiRIT OF THE 

id sparkle of the world, all the bits of color, SEASON. 

od forgotten images, and far-away sounds become “Let us use every material, color, and tech- 

k. meaningful parts of a whole. nique to create the images of joy that is 

on “So, let us gather all the old tinsel, buttons, Christmas. Every child can create joy out 

ad sequins, ribbons and paper; all the colors, of the smallest things.” 

at brushes, and crayons. Let us put them in front Everyday Art, Winter Issue, 1954-55 

e- 


ut Make It: 


d. | wirtt PAPER 

r- 

a e Large manila paper. With India ink, or wax 
Ww crayon, draw the design or story picture. Color 
6 may be washed on with transparent water color, 
. or sprayed on with spatter paint. A solution of 
i 14 linseed oil to 34 turpentine can be rubbed 
h over the back to give a parchment-like quality to 
e the paper. 

y e Construction papers. Cut and fold to make the 
* shape of greeting cards. The illustration may be 
's added with a linoleum block, monoprint, vaseline 
t print, silk screen, stencil, paper cut out, crayon, 
n water color, chalk, or combined media. 

e 


¢ Cardboard shapes, covered with tonal paper, 
balanced as a mobile form. Will add color over- 
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head. Nylon thread is strong and turns the parts 
easily. 

Tissue paper, tonal paper, paper toweling. Gift 
wrapping papers need a repeat design, applied 
as a vegetable stamp-felt stamp, stencil, free brush 
lines, crayon or chalk detail. 

Corrugated paper. Use as background for mount- 
ing. Cut into stars, Christmas trees, working for 
a 3-D construction. 

Kite paper. Make costumes for a choir group, 
carol singers, or the miniature figures in a creche 
scene. 

Egg crating (sheets) and egg cartons. Decorate 
the sheets with tempera, glitter, and sequins—then 
arrange as a unit. The cartons may be cut into 
units, decorated, reshaped, and used for tree 


ornaments. 









e Wax paper. Cut two identical shapes. Sandwich 


between them brightly colored cloth or paper 
cut outs. Press with warm iron. Hang where 


transparent quality shows. 


Cardboard boxes. Cover with finger-painted pa- 
per. Cover with carefully selected portions of 
color ads, or old Christmas cards. Use for shelves, 
candle holders, or alphabet blocks. 


Box Dioramas. Select a sturdy box. Cut an open- 
ing in the top (front), with paper cut outs. Create 
a winter scene framed by the four box edges. 
Hang or stand vertically. 


Small box spirals. Select a small box, (cigarette 
size). Begin at lower corner and make a con- 


tinuous cut, until the entire box is one long spiral. 


Light-weight colored paper. Consult How to Make 
Shapes in Space, Toni Hughes, E. P. Dutton, 
N. Y., for suggestions on how to make ornaments 
and cards based on the seven basic principals of 
paper folding (Chapter Two). Decorate with 
sequins, glitter, beads, glassips, and pipe cleaner, 


yarn, etc. 


Pressed paper plaques. Pre-formed squares and 
circles present a surface to be designed. Water 
color, tempera or crayon are good media. Rub 
with a coat of wax—to protect color from hot 
dish, or from fading. 


Kitchen papers. Ruffly muffin cups, glossy shelf 
papers, coasters, and recipe file cards offer shapes, 
color, and texture for novel tree ornaments. Trim 


with yarn, beads, glitter. 


WITH CLOTH 


Pellon, flannel, or felt. Make a stocking to stuff 
or to hang flat. Santa’s boots, high buttoned 
shoes, or mitten shapes are also suitable. Vary the 
trimming with small toys, braid, felt scraps, 
beads, or sequins. Sew a ring in the corner, for 


hanging. 


Make an apron or a “lapkin” for mother. Make 
a “dribbler” bib for dad or brother. Use a fabric 
that can be fringed—or one that can be edged 
with pinking shears. Trim with stitchery, ric-rac, 
sequins, etc. Or stencil the design with textile 
paint or with crayon. 
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e Bias Tape. Use scrap bias tape to create a mosaic. 
Cut the strips into squares. Use a heavy cardboard 
for the backing. Spatter paint it. Wet the back 
and dry under a weight to prevent warping. Use 
rubber cement for the adhesive. 


WITH FOIL 


e Collect aluminum foil plates ornaments. Use as- 


sorted sizes with combinations of colored paper 
trims. Cut off the crimped edgings and use for 
icicles and elliptical open shapes. Cut sides of 
trimmed plates into scallops, petals, or short star 
points. Decorate with sequins and beads—or add 
details in ‘glo’-paint or paper. 


e Ornaments shaped like angels, stars, bells, and 


other symbolic shapes can be made from the foil. 


WITH WOOD 


e Wood Scraps 


a. Secure small bits of wood, cut in odd 
shapes and sizes. Place a screw-eye in 
the top. Paint, decorate with glitter, and 
hang on the tree. 

Select a tree branch, or part of a shrub. 
Attach it to a base or suspend it by a 
strong thread or twine. Paint it, then at- 
tach articles which have meaning at the 
season as ornaments, 


Christmas toys, 


Santa and reindeer, etc. 


e Balloon Sticks. Secure two 5” cylinders, drilled 
to receive approximately 24 balloon sticks. Many 
novel effects can be secured by varying the length 
of the sticks and the pressure put on them as a 
cage is fashioned. Fill the space with balloons, 


glass balls and beads, or greenery. 

Kite Sticks. Sticks can be cut into various lengths, 
glued or tied or stapled into interesting star 
shapes. Christmas tree mobiles are simple to 
make. 


WITH BURNED-OUT BULBS 


e Attach a wire hanger. Then bind the neck of the 
bulb wtih expansible foil. Decorate neck of the 
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TESTING and TRAINING 
THE AURALLY HANDICAPPED 


TTB (TRANSISTOR TRUE BINAURAL) 


This binaural transistor trainer is especially suitable for integrated class- 
room auditory training. Teacher speaks in normal tone. Unit has 2 ampli- 
fiers, 2 microphones, 2 volume controls and choice of 2 earphones on 


double headband. 
OTOMETER 


For rapid, accurate air conduction screening and threshold testing, this 
portable battery-operated audiometer is ideal for fast testing in the 
schoolroom. Meets all specifications of American Standards Assn. for 


screening audiometers. 
OTO-CHEK 


The Ambeo Oto-Chek is a simple and easily used instrument that deter- 
mines possible hearing loss among your students. Test each child in a 
quiet classroom in only seconds. No special skill necessary to give tests. 


JUNIOR AUDITORY TRAINER 
Designed for small class speech instruction, the Ambeo Junior Auditory 
Trainer is a compact, precision amplifier. With 3-speed phonograph, 
table microphone and binaural head sets, speech training is simplified. 
Now the hard of hearing can enjoy radio, TV, movies, etc. 
Send for “illustrated literature and catalog 


on complete line of audiometers and speech and 
auditory training equipment. 


ambco, inc. 


1222 West Washington Blvd. Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

















bulb with sequins, beads, seed pearls, gold me- 
dallions or odd pieces of costume jewelry. Use 
a tooth pick to put dots of airplane cement on the 
trim for fastening it to the glass bulb. Complete 
the bulb with a big bow. Or tie five or more 
small bulbs together for a door swag. Add a 
bit of greenery. 


WITH BALLOONS 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Combine string, starch, thread, and cut-outs to 
create a mobile form. Inflate balloon. Wrap neck 
with thread. Brush balloon surface with starch. 
Wrap with thread. Lay one layer of cut-out de- 
signs over first wrapping of thread. Secure with 
second wrapping of thread. Continue to alternate 
layers of design, thread or string layers. Saturate 
with starch when done. Dry. Remove all balloon 
but neck. (Yarn, assorted colors, can be substi- 


tuted for thread.) 


Combine string and plaster. Inflate balloon, tie 
securely. Rub with oil or petroleum jelly. Dip 


string in plaster and wrap balloon. Let Dry— 
Remove balloon. 


WITH CELLOPHANE STRAWS 


e Six-pointed stars, six-pointed snowflake designs 


and simple or intricate mobile forms can be made 
from the whole and half straws. To join the parts, 
use heavy duty thread or light twine, with a thin 
straight wire “needle.” (“Needle” should be 


slightly longer than a straw.) 


Seven or nine straws make a flowing angel gown. 
Head and wings can be cut from paper and 


stapled on. 


WITH WAX 


e For candles that glow use “Glo-Wax.” Paraffin, 


or old melted-down candles are also good. For 
color, drop a piece of wax crayon into the liquid 
wax. For molds use hollow rubber ball, plastic 
molds, aluminum molds, milk cartons. For a snow 
effect coating, beat wax until foamy and apply 
(Continued on following page) 
























Here is a helpful guide for data-gathering and 
analysis, of interest to those who wish to start or 


improve a special education program. 


This guide is unique. It is a useful instrument 
to help you obtain a clear-cut picture of your own 
program for exceptior:: children—spots the gaps 


and points out the needs of your school, community, 





or area. 


Price per copy, $1. 
Published 1958 
48 pages 
Discounts, 2-9 copies, 10%, 10 or more, 20% 


Order from 


COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN e 1201 


(Continued from page 133) 


to candle with a fork. Trim with sequins, glitter, 


or cut-outs. 
WITH POPCORN 


e Make a six-sided cardboard cone. Vase, box, or 
bottle will serve as a tree trunk. Fasten the two 
parts securely together. Make seven-minute frost- 
ing. Dip each piece of popcorn in the frosting 
and attach to cone. Gum drops add color. Let 
half of tree dry before starting other side (See 
p. 20 Better Homes 


and Gardens). 


“Christmas Ideas—1957,” 


A cardboard wreath can be covered with frosting 


dipped popcorn with candies, cranberries, and 
small fruits added for color. 
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SIXTEENTH STREET, N.W. e@ 


Prepared at the University of Illinois, Institute 
for Research on Exceptional Children, by T. Ernest 
Newland, Herbert F. Boyd, Donald L. Edwards, 
Nancy J. Maroney, and Lloyd L. Wolf. 

The purpose of the booklet is to facilitate your 


survey. It does not, of itself, provide the answers 


HOW TO CONDUCT A SELF-SURVEY OF SPECIAL EDUCATION NEEDS 


—but it leads you to a systematic, organized man- 


ner of finding them. 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


e Long strings of popcorn on the tree are always 
attractive and the children can do the threading. 


WITH LIVING GREENS 


e The tree in the school is the center of joy. Make 
it beautiful with the children’s creative products. 


e The door is the portal of joy. Make it reflect the 
welcome that is waiting within. Hang a swag of 
evergreen or holly, gay with bells, balls, ribbons. 


The kissing ring contains a bit of mistletoe. It 
revives a traditional custom followed only at 


Christmas time. 


The poinsettia has become the Christmas flower. 
The green and red petals add warmth to the scene. 
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selected papers. 1958. 119 p. Am. Foundation for the 
Blind, 15 W. 16th St., New York 11, N. Y. $1.85. 


Discusses a wide variety of subjects—psychiatric aspects 
of informing the patient of blindness, group therapy, coun- 
seling adolescents and young adults on the psychological 
acceptance of blindness, and theoretical aspects of rehabili- 
tation of the blind. The Foundation has published Dr. 
Cholden’s writings posthumously as a memorial. 


CHOLDEN, Louts S. A psychiatrist works with blindness; 


COLLEGE OF TEACHERS OF THE BLIND, Bristol (England), 
Handbook for school teachers of the blind. (1956) 287 p. 
figs. Published by the College and available from the Hon. 
Registrar, School for the Blind, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol, 
England. 10s (approx. $1.80). 

This British textbook reviews extensively recommended 
procedures for teaching arithmetic, social studies, braille, 
physical education and crafts. A chapter on the psychology 
of blindness, with information on mental tests and measure 
ments, adds to the value of the handbook. Practical help 
in administration, in choosing equipment and _ supple- 
mentary teaching materials, and for planning the curricu- 
lum is given. 


Moore, JOSEPHINE C. Simplified neurological review for 
students and therapists. 1957. 42 p. illus. Looseleaf. Over- 
beck Bookstore, 1216 S. University Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
$1.75. 

A manual consisting mainly of diagrams illustrating basic 
aspects of the three types of nervous systems (all in sim- 
plified form). Prepared primarily as a study guide for use 
in occupational and physical therapy schools, useful in 
training programs in special education. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE Dear. “Institute on per- 
sonal, social, and vocational adjustment to total deafness, 
New York School for the Deaf, White Plains, New York, 
October 21-25 1957.” Am. Annals of the Deaf. Mar., 1958. 
103:2:207-433. Available as a separate reprint from Ameri- 
can Annals of the Deaf, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, 
Bo, $2. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Current 
Literature 


COMPILED WITH ASSISTANCE OF EARL C. GRAHAM, 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY REVIEWED 


Comprehensive information necessary to understand the 
peculiar problems associated with deafness and the inabil- 
ity to communicate freely. 


Russ, JosepH D. and SosoLtorr, Hyman R. A primer 
of cerebral palsy. (Am. Lecture ser., publ. No. 329) 1958. 
77 p. illus. Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 301-327 E. Law- 
rence Ave., Springfield, Ill. $4. 

An overall view of the medical, physical, mental, social, 
emotional, and economic aspects of the care and treatment 
of the cerebral palsied. The monograph should prove very 
useful in orienting all those who are working in this field, 
providing the basis for a common understanding of the 


problems and terminology. 


SarAsoNn, SEYMouR B. and GLiapwin, THomAs. “Psycho- 
logical and cultural problems in mental subnormality; a 
review of research,” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. May, 1958. 
62 :6:1113-1307. 

Reprinted from: Genetic Psych. Monograph. Feb., 1958. 
57 :1:3-290. 

Written by a psychologist and an anthropologist, this 
report reviews the literature and current research on men- 
tal subnormality. 

This issue also contains “The Prevention of Mental Re- 
tardation,” by Richard Masland (reprinted from A.M.A. J. 
Diseases of Children, Jan. 1958, 95:1 (Part II) :3-111) on 
p. 989-1112; and “Implications of the reports for future 
progress in mental retardation,” by James A. Shannon, 
p. 986-88. 

This issue is available from the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency, 372-74 Broadway, Albany 7, N. Y. $3. 


Woops, Grace E. Cerebral palsy in childhood. 1957. 
158 p. illus, tabs. Published by John Wright & Sons, 
Bristol, England, and available in the U.S. from Williams 
& Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore 
2, Md. $6.50. 
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In this enlargement of an M.D. thesis presented to the 
University of Bristol in 1956, the author has analyzed the 
etiology of various types of cerebral palsy in childhood. 


Other defects, such as sensory loss or deafness are con- 
sidered in the light of clinical assessment of the whole 
child. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


AUDITORY IMPAIRMENTS 


Jones, Litian Grosvenor. “Education of the deaf behind 
the Iron Curtain; Czechoslovakia, U.S.S.R., Poland, and 
Jugoslavia.” Jolta Rev. Apr., May, & June, 1958. 60:4, 
5&6. 3 pts. 

The secretary of the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf reports from her trip abroad on the education 
of the deaf in Communist countries. 

Boarp oF Epucation. Bureau of 


New York (City). 


Educational Research. Studies of children with physical 
handicaps: V. The integration of deaf children in a hearing 
class; the second year ... prepared by Joseph Justman and 
Sue Moskowitz. 1957. 35 p. figs., tabs. (Pub. no. 38 Sept., 


1957) The Bureau, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


The latest in a series of studies is a continuation of 
The Integration of Deaf Children in a Hearing Class, in 
which findings of the first year’s study were reported. Both 
studies were conducted in New York City’s Junior High 
School 47 


school were placed in a hearing class at a nearby ele- 


(the School for the Deaf); children from this 


mentary school for a part of the school day. 


STAHLEM, Evetyn M. “Major problems in the instruc- 
tion of the deaf.” Volta Rev. June, 1958. 60:6:248-51, 279. 


The four problems which concern the administrator are: 
1) proper and adequate staffing of special classes and 
schools for the deaf, 2) specialization (broader and more 
individualized programs of education, taking into account 
the nature of the deafness), 3) planning according to long- 
term and daily goals, and 4) what to teach and the methods 


best suited to the deaf child’s problems. 


ORTHOPEDIC AND NEUROLOGIC 
IMPAIRMENTS 
Arnott, D. C, “Cerebal Palsy.” Annals Phys. Med. May, 
1958. 4:6:219-36. 


A review of the current knowledge of cerebral palsy and 
its treatment. Majority of bibliographic references are 
British, published between 1950 and 1958. 
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Bowtey, AcatHa H. “The psychological and educational 
needs of cerebral palsied children.” Spastics’ Quart. June, 
1958. 7:2:4-10. 

In same issue: “The early training of the young cerebral 
palsied child,” by Elizabeth Pratt, p. 10-13—“Cerebral 
palsy; the parent’s view,” by John H. Boydell, p. 13-18. 


Cotus, Errene. “The physical side of cerebral palsy in 
schools.” Special Education. May, 1958. 47:3:18-20. 


Because of the cerebral palsied child’s abnormal volun- 
tary movements, he is assigned to a school for the physically 
handicapped. Proper management of the child through all 
phases of his development, in the sequence of normal de- 
velopment, can result in children trained to use intelli- 


gently what ability they have. 


Deaver, Georce G. “Meeting social, psychological and 
vocational problems vital in making the cerebral palsied 


Crippled Child. June, 1958. 36:1:8. 


an economic asset.” 
Briefly reviews 10 years of progress in cerebral palsy 
research. 
Fenton, JosepH and Gotpperc, Herman. “Rochester 
aids physically handicapped.” Bul. to the Schools, Univ. of 
the State of N. Y. May, 1958. 44:9:350-54. 


Describes the expanded program which Rochester (New 
York) implemented for high school students with severe 
orthopedic limitations to aid them on their transfer from 
special classes in elementary schools to the regular high 


sc hool. 


Litrte, W. J. “On the influence of abnormal parturition, 
difficult labours, premature birth, and asphyxia neonatorum, 
on the mental and physical condition of the child, especially 
in relation to deformities.” Cerebral Palsy Bul. 1958. 1:5-36. 


In same issue: “William John Little, 1810-94; a brief 
biography,” by W. J. Bishop, p. 3-4. 

Article by W. J. Little reprinted from: Trans. Obstet. 
Soc., London. 1861-62. 3:293ff. 


This first issue is devoted to a brief biography of Dr. 
Little and the complete reprinting of his original article 
which initiated scientific interest in cerebral palsy. The 
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LLL a oneness 





adventure 


for the exceptional child 







how these hollow 
blocks help you 
meet his needs 






No one needs the challenge 
of do-it-yourself as much 
\ as this child! Now, these 
\\ safe, simple blocks help 
give each child experience 
he is ready for. Blocks in- 
terlock—build big  struc- 
tures quickly! 

Basic $4 Unit: 

12 12-inch Ponderosa pine 
blocks, 4 boards, 

























$30 
+6 Unit: 
six 24-inch blocks, four boards 
$30 
#10 Unit: 


twelve 6-inch cubes (non-in- 
terlocking ends), 
$17.50 


f.o.b. Birmingham, Mich. 


MOR-PLA 
JUMBO-BLOX 


Dept. E-11, Box 414, Detroit 31, Mich. 











achievement 
for the blind child 


a 





“Now I’M the captain!” First experiences, fresh 
experiences in creative play help unfold abilities 
of the pre-primary blind. To set the scene, these 
Mor-Pla blocks. Each Blok end has the raised 
“lip” a child’s fingers unerringly find—to build 
interlocking structures that are steady, ready for 
fun and learning. 


Basic #4 unit, $30 


12 Blocks, 4 Boards— 
enough to build dozens of 
BIG Things! 


f.o.b. Birmingham, Mich. 


MOR-PLA 
JUMBO-BLOX 


Dept. E-11, Box 414, Detroit 31, Mich. 





EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


speech 


comes more easily here 









Stove shows Mor-Pla 
Jumbo-Blox in 3 sizes: 
12-inch, 24-inch, 6-inch 


Words for concepts, the imaginings, the “let’s 
do-this” growth so eager to come out. Now, 
nourish speech easily in dramatic play with these 
big jumbo blocks. The Mor-Pla interlock won’t 
slip. The blocks are beautiful, big, satisfying in 
sunny smooth wood—a joy to every sense, ap- 
pealing to every child. 


Order Direct. MOR-PLA 
ra JUMBO-BLOX 


Dept. E-11, Box 414, Detroit 31, Mich. 








social progress 
& for the retarded child 





Manners. Consideration. Cooperation. What 
easier way to turn habits of play into patterns 
of getting along with others—than in an ab- 
sorbing project like this! The simple Mor-Pla 
interlock builds quickly, helps hold attention. 
Write for free booklet today! 


MOR-PLA 
JUMBO-BLOX 


Dept. E-11, Box 414, Detroit 31, Mich. 


Weight of each 12-inch 
Blok, 3 pounds. All edges 
rounded, sanded smooth 
and safe. 
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Bulletin is published quarterly under the direction of the 
Medical Advisory Committee of the National Spastics 
Society, 28 Fitzroy Sq., London, W. 1, England, at 12s a 
year (approx. $2.16), 2s 6d (45¢) a copy. 


RETARDED MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


FRAENKEL, WitttaM A. “Personal adjustment training 


(PAT); Profile.” Habilitation Rev. May-June, 1958. 
1:6:1-13. 

NaTIONAL Epitepsy Leacur. Neurological disorders and The author offers this measuring device as a suggested 
industry; tapping a new source of manpower. 1958, 44 p. means of evaluating individual performance in various cate- ( 
The League, 208 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Il. gories—orientation to work, rules and regulations of work, I 

The proceedings of the first Conference on Neurological ee ra adjustment to de 

. . -- ; We s > cs atio 
Disorders in Industry, 1955, covered the extent of the a eae. pera oF cee ee Se I 
problem of epilepsy, other neurological disorders, needed , 8 
research, medical and social advances in epilepsy, employ- ; 3S 
, J wise “The . wee’ Z 2.0. | 

ment policies in regard to the epileptic, and how industry ae er i or aa ae te, (Ohio’s pro- | c 
can benefit from more enlightened hiring policies. eee ee the retarc ci def olive, Ohio Dept. of Mental i c 
Hygiene and Correction. June, 1958. 4:7:3-9. I 
Describes in detail what the State is doing and plans to | 
U. S. Nationat InstiruTe or NeuroLocicaL DIsEAsEs accomplish in the future for the retarded. ( 
AND BuinpNEss. The research attack against cerebral palsy. I 
1958. 20 p. illus. (Public Health Serv. publ. no. 552) U.S. S 
Supt. of Documents, Gov't. Print. Office, Washington 25, JOHNSTONE TRAINING AND RESEARCH CENTER, Bordentown c 

D. C. 20¢. (N. J.) “The Johnstone Research Symposium in mental 

* ” i . « - 7 
Describes briefly the growth and development of the retardation, ed. by Leonard S. Blackman, Welfare Rep. i ‘ 
Institute’s program, its relationship to voluntary health N. J. State Dept. of Institutions and Agencies. July, 1958. | I 
organizations also interested in promoting research, the 9:3:123-36. | I 
nature of cerebral palsy and problems in this field currently In same issue: “Current research, New Jersey Institu- | 
being investigated. tions and Agencies,” p. 137-43. ( 
' 

| ti 


PAPER COVERED BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Films on the Handicapped—An Annotated Directory by Jerome H. Rothstein 
and Thomas O'Connor. 1955. 56 p. $1.00. 


Directory 
2-9 copies 10%; 10 or more 20%. 


with annual supplements for 1956, 1957 and 1958, 


$1.50. 


Listings grouped by type of disability, indicating nature of the subject 
5 oD } d y} d 5 J 


matter, from whom to borrow or rent, and other pertinent details. 


—~— a feet ey CD 


<— fh) 2 ~ 


Mental Retardation—A Special Bibliography by Mary E. Harnett. 
234 listings under 10 major classifications, including Parent-Child Relations, 


Classroom Procedures, etc. 1956. 17 p. 35¢; 2-9 copies 10%; 10 or more 20%. 


Evaluation and Education of the Cerebral Palsied Child—The New Jersey 
Study, by Hopkins, Bice and Colton, with introduction by Winthrop Morgan 
Phelps, M.D. Second printing, Oct. 1955. 113 p. $1.60; 2-9 copies 10%; 
10 or more 20%. 


Discusses physical, educational and psychological findings, educational 


training and therapy, and integration of services. Contains more than 50 
figures and tables. 


Order directly from The Council for Exceptional Children, 
a Department of NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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OUR LATEST LIST: 





including many new 


titles not listed previously 


N E W THE INFANTILE CEREBRAL 

PALSIES. By Eirene Collis, W. R. F. 
Collis, William Dunham, L. T. Hilliard, and David 
Lawson. Pub. ’57, 110 pp., 1 il., $3.00 


PICA: A Survey of the historical literature as well 
as reports from the fields of veterinary medicine and 
anthropology, the present study of pica in young 
children, and a discussion of its pediatric and psy- 
chological implications. By Marcia Cooper, The Johns 
Hopkins Univ. Pub. 57, 120 pp., 3 il., $3.75 


GROUP THERAPY FOR MOTHERS OF 
DISTURBED CHILDREN. By Helen E. Durkin, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. Pub. °54, 144 pp., (Amer. Lec. Psy- 
chology), $3.50 


SIX CHILDREN. By Estelle J. Foote, Walter E. 
Fernald State School, Waverley, Mass. Pub. °56, 332 
pp., $5.50 


ENVIRONMENT AND THE DEAF CHILD 
(2nd Ptg.). By Steven Getz, California School for 
the Deaf, Berkeley, California. Pub. °56, 188 pp. $3.75 


THE MENTALLY ILL CHILD: A Guide for Par- 
ents. By Steven B. Getz and Elizabeth Lodge Rees, 


Hayward, Calif. Pub. 57, 100 pp., $3.50 


FUN COMES FIRST FOR BLIND SLOW- 
LEARNERS. By Mildred Blake Huffman, California 
for the Blind, Berkeley, Calif. Pub. ’57, 176 pp., 18 il., 
$5.00 


SPEECH CORRECTION AT HOME. By Morris 
Val Jones, Golden Gate Coll., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. Pub. °57, 160 pp., 52 il., $4.75 


CHILD PSYCHIATRY (3rd Ed.). By Leo Kan- 
ner, The Johns Hopkins Univ. Pub. °57, 800 pp. (644 x 
10), $8.50 


IN DEFENSE OF MOTHERS: How to Bring Up 
Children in Spite of the More Zealous Psychologists 
(3rd Ptg.). By Leo Kanner. Pub. 51, 170 pp., 17 il., 


$3.50 

N E ART THERAPY IN A_ CHIL- 
DREN’S COMMUNITY: A Study of 

the Function of Art Therapy in the Treatment Pro- 

gram of Wiltwyck School for Boys. By Edith Kramer, 

New York City. Pub. June 58, 256 pp., 34 il. (8 in 

color), (Amer. Lec. Psychology), $6.75 


NEW BEHAVIORAL ANALYSIS: An 

Analysis of Clinical Observations of Be- 
havior as Applied to Mother-Newborn Relationships. 
By David M. Levy, Columbia Univ. Pub. Sept. °58, 
416 pp., $9.50. 


CHARLES C THOMAS e 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


PUBLISHER 301-327 East Lawrence Avenue SPRINGFIELD e 


N E THE DEMONSTRATION CLINIC: 

For the Psychological Study and Treat- 
ment of Mother and Child in Medical Practice. By 
David M. Levy. Pub. Jan. 59, 160 pp., $4.50 


OUR BLIND CHILDREN. By Berthold Lowenfeld, 


Berkeley, Calif. Pub. ’56, 224 pp., 8 il., $5.50 

N E W THE CHILD WITH A HANDICAP. 
Edited by Edgar E. Martmer, Harper 

Hosp., Detroit. To be published November 758. 


DISORDERS OF CHARACTER: Presistent 
Enuresis, Juvenile Delinquency and Psychopathic Per- 
sonality. By Joseph J. Michaels, Harvard Univ. Pub. 


55, 152 pp., 10 tables, $4.75 

N E W THE HANDICAPPED AND THEIR 
REHABILITATION, Edited by Harry 

A. Pattison, The Potts Memorial Institute, Inc., Hud- 


son, New York. Pub. ’57, 976 pp., 58 il., $14.75 
NEW REACHING DELINQUENTS 
Zi THROUGH READING. By Melvin 
Roman, New York City. Pub. 58, 144 pp., 10 figs., 37 
tables, (Amer. Lec. Psychology), $4.50 


N E W A PRIMER OF CEREBRAL 
‘i PALSY. By Joseph D. Russ and Hy- 
man R. Soboloff, Tulane Univ. Pub. June ’58, 80 pp., 


16 il., (Amer. Lec. Pediatrics), $4.00 

N E W THE DOCTOR EYES THE POOR 
READER. By Delwyn G. Schubert, 

Los Angeles State Coll. Pub. ’57, 116 pp., $3.75 


THE CHILD, HIS PARENTS AND THE 
PHYSICIAN. By Hale F. Shirley, Stanford Univ. 
Pub. °54, 176 pp., 21 il., (Amer. Lec. Pediatrics), 


$3.75 


THE PEDIATRIC YEARS: A Guide in Pediatrics 
for Workers in Health, Education and Welfare. By 
Louis Spekter, Connecticut State Dept. of Health. 


Pub. °55, 760 pp., 23 il., $12.50 

N E W SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY IN AC- 
TION: A Therapeutic Community. By 

Harry A. Wilmer, Naval Med. Research Inst. Pub. 

September ’58, 400 pp., 50 il., $8.75 


Send for our 
new catalog listing over 1,000 titles 


ILLINOIS 





This issue contains the edited addresses of speakers at 
the formal dedication of the Johnstone Center, a state 
school with a research department functioning within the 
residential setting, and the listing of current research 
projects in New Jersey, as compiled by the Bureau of Social 
Research. 


KetcHaM, Warren A, “The growth and development of 
mentally retarded children.” J. Mich. State Med. Soc. May, 
1958. 57:5:734--37. 

A summary of data collected during the first year of a 
longitudinal study of 103 children attending the Coleman 
School in Detroit. 


ROsENBLUM, SIDNEY and CALLAHAN, Rocer J. “The per- 
formance of high-grade retarded, emotionally disturbed 
children on the Children’s Manifest Anxiety Scale and 
Children’s Anxiety Pictures.” J. Clin. Psychology. July, 
1958. 14:3:272-75. 

As part of a larger project to determine the effectiveness 
of tranquilizing medication testing of 30 boys and girls 
in residence at Wayne County Training Schools indicates 
that the Children’s Anxiety Picture is less threatening than 
the Children’s Manifest Anxiety Scale when administered 
individually. 


ScHLEICHKORN, JAy. In-service training; a report of two 
programs conducted at Willowbrook State School and 
Letchworth Village, New York. 1958. 29 p. Mimeo. United 
Cerebral Palsy Associations of New York State, 220 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 50¢. 

The inservice training programs were planned to give 
personnel of the public institution instruction in the proper 
therapeutic techniques employed in the rehabilitation of 
neuromuscular disabilities. Emphasis was on “maintenance 
therapy” for children who had received treatment prior 
to institutionalization. 


Wain, J. E. Wattace. “Twentieth century milestones 
in clinical psychology, special education, and mental 
hygiene.” Special Educ. Rev. 1957. 14:4:7-34, 

Dr. Wallin, a pioneer in special education, especially for 
the mentally deficient, describes his educational prepara- 
tion, the early efforts in public school education, and the 
development of the psychological clinic. 

Special Education Review is published by the Newark 
Chapter of the Council for Exceptional Children, South 
Market Street School, Newark, N. J. 


KATHERINE F., Stecet, Miriam G., and 
Eustis, Marjorie J. “Psychiatric study of mentally re- 
tarded children of preschool age; report on first and 
second years of a three-year project.” Am. J. Orthopsychia- 
try. Apr., 1958. 28:2:376-93. 

An exploratory project in a children’s psychiatric clinic 
of a general hospital reports that observations on nine 
children appeared to indicate that psychogenic factors 
intensified mental retardation sufficiently to instigate inhi- 
bition of mental growth. Work with parents was of major 
significance in aiding the children. 


Woopwarp, 
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SPEECH IMPAIRMENTS 


Knower, Franxuin H. “Graduate theses in speech and : 
hearing research, 1956.” J. Speech and Hear. Research, § 
June, 1958, 1:2:191-98. i 

The listing includes 161 titles grouped under the gradu- f 
ate school conferring the degree; information given covers | 
author, title, and type of degree. Similar listings for pre- 
vious years appeared in the March 1956 and 1957 issues | 
of the J. Speech and Hear. Disorders. 

I 
f 


Littywuite, Herotp. “Doctor’s manual of speech dis. f 
orders.” J. Am. Med. Assn. June 14, 1958. 167:7:850-58, | 

Dr. Lillywhite has prepared this manual to aid the family | 
physician called upon to give advice to parents concerned | 
with a child’s speech problem. 


Tisza, VERONICA B, AND OTHERS. “Psychiatric cl 
tions of children with cleft palate.” Am. J. Orthopsychiatry, 
Apr., 1958. 28:2:416-23. 

Preliminary observations of psychiatric evaluation of 
children born with oral-facial deformities and the child- 
parent relationships. 


VISUAL IMPAIRMENTS 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE Biinp. Manuals for 
instruction in Braille and Moon type. 1958. 11 p. The 
Foundation, 15 W. 16th St., New York 11, N. Y. ; 

A listing of currently available primers and instruction 
courses for the teaching of Braille and Moon type to the 
blind. Entries contain full bibliographic information 
including price, and are very briefly annotated. 


MARK YOUR CALENDAR NOW! 
CEC Convention 
April 7-11, 1959 


Ambassador Hotel 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Fall Regional Conference 
November 15-18, 1959 
Sheraton-Biltmore Hotel 


Providence, Rhode Island 
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BETTER SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
are completely equipped 
with WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION* 
AUDITORY TRAINING 

UNITS 


Speech correctionists agree that WARREN GATED 
COMPRESSION is changing the entire concept of 
Unlike which 
produce raspy, nerve irritating sounds when over- 
loaded, can cause NO DISTORTION. 


Learning proceeds at an accelerated rate when the 


aural training. standard amplifiers 


these units 


student is freed of painful ‘blasting’. The smooth, 
even flow of sound from a GATED COMPRESSION 
AMPLIFIER 
fatigue. 


invites confidence — eliminates student 


* Patent No. 2-659-777 


eal Pelee 


irae 


Ema GAUL 


1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. + CHICAGO 13, ILL. 








WARREN MODEL W-2-S 
Custom Built Portable Model 


With WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICA- 
TION the student works under the most favorable 
conditions because all elements of sound remain in 
their proper relationship. Interest, understanding 
and interpretation become keener. The entire teach- 
ing process becomes easier. 
WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY TRAIN- 
ING UNITS are made in three models with a range 
of capacities of one to twenty students. 

Write for illustrated brochures on 


MULTIPHASE the complete line of WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNITS AND ACCES- 
EQUIPMENT SORIES. 





Barraca, Natauie. “Social opportunities available to 
students in residential schools.” Internatl. J. Educ. of the 
Blind. May, 1958. 7:4:110-115. 

Questionnaires were sent to 46 schools, of which 37 
replied, concerning the employment of a social director, 
population of schools, student participation in social plan- 
ning, recreational facilities available, types of activities, 
contact with the community in social activities, and rules 
governing social activities on the campus and in the com- 
munity. 


Beers, Nora. “The preschool blind child in the hospital.” 
New Outlook for the Blind. June, 1958. 52:6:216-21. 

The writer describes what the hospital teacher can do to 
meet the blind child’s needs, providing toys and experiences 
to aid his physical and emotional development. 


“Education of parents of 


Child Welfare Rev. 1957. 


Brown, M. S. CoLpourne, 
blind children.” Jnternatl. 
11:4:163-72. 

In this paper read at the International Conference of 
Educators of Blind Youth in 1957, the author describes 
the appropriate “climate” for parent education in work 
with the blind, objectives of such teaching, and special 
ways of giving help. 


Mitcuett, Paut C. “The golden decade; 10 years of 
progress in the education of visually handicapped children.” 
Internatl. J. Educ. of the Blind. May, 1958. 7:4:105-109. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


A report on progress made in buildings and equipment, 
curricula, and personality development of blind students 
at residential schools. In addition, research in Braille, new 
programs for the multiply handicapped, parents’ institutes, 
recreational programs, and increased emphasis on teacher 


qualifications are also cited. 


Tickton, Swney G. Professional and technical workers 
for the blind; how much are they paid? 1958. 36 p. tabs. 
American Foundation for the Blind, 15 W. 16th St., New 
York 11, N. Y. 40¢. 

A survey by the U. S. 
the request of the American Foundation for the Blind 
and with financial assistance from the U. S. Office of Voca- 
Salaries of those serving the blind 


Bureau of Labor Statistics at 


tional Rehabilitation. 
are compared with salaries in comparable fields, and with 
salaries of persons employed in work requiring less training 


and experience. 


GENERAL 


AMERICAN Society OF ANESTHESIOLOGISTs. When a 
child goes to the hospital. 1958. n.p. illus. The Society, 
118 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. 6¢. 






















A small parent education pamphlet designed to aid in 
the preparation of children for the experience of hospitaliza- 


tion and surgery. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE Alp OF CrIPPLED CHILDREN. The 
place of persons with disabilities in our society; summary 
report of round table held in preparation for annual meet- 
ing. 1957. 32 p. The Assn., 345 E. 46th St., New York, 
Nia 


All reports reflect a growing need for careful study of the 
home life of the disabled and the importance of providing 
services to meet individual family needs as related to 


community and cultural standards. 


Biopcett, Harrier. “A _ keystone to rehabilitation.” 
Crippled Child. Apr. & June, 1958. 35:6 & 36:1. 2 pts. 
A child psychologist discusses problems which face 
parents and what those serving the handicapped can do to 


help parents understand their role in the total program of 


care and treatment. 


Cuitp Srupy Association oF America. Books about 
parents and their children; a classified cumulative booklist, 
compiled by Jean G. Rex with the Book Review Committee. 
1958. 86 p. The Assn., 132 E. 74th St., New York 21, N. Y. 
75¢. 


Lists nearly 400 books both for the layman and specialists 
working with families, practical guides as well as significant 
theory on childbirth, infant care, the child from nursery 
school age through adolescence, and on adult family life. 
Also covers such related subjects as children’s reading, 


recreation, education, delinquency, and special handicaps. 


CovaLt, Nita Kirkpatrick. “Swimming by the handi- 
capped.” Arch, Phys. Med. and Rehab. June, 1958. 39:6: 
377-80. 


Organized programs of swimming for the handicapped 
are comparatively new but their psychological and physio- 
logical value are being recognized as an important part of 


the total rehabilitation program. 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN’s Home Service, New York City 
Eighteen years of service, 1939-1957. 1958. 52 p. illus., tabs. 


The Service, 105 W. 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Services of a volunteer agency providing recreation for 
children in their own homes are described. The appendix 
contains two case histories, syllabus of the volunteer train- 
ing course, a list of referring agencies, and the financial 


report as of Sept., 1957. 
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December 26, 1958 
CEC—Section @, AAAS 
Joint Meeting 


Have you made your plans to attend this 
important session on December 26th, at the 
Shoreham Hotel, in Washington, D. C.? If 
you plan to be in this area, schedule this day 
on your calendar. 

Norris Haring, coordinator of special edu- 
cation at the University of Maryland, is chair- 
man for the joint Section Q-CEC meetings. 
He will be chairman of the morning session. 
Harold Williams, specialist, Exceptional Chil- 
dren and Youth Section, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, will be chairman of the afternoon 
panel. 

The program will center on the “Problems 
of Children with Learning Disabilities Result- 
ing from Emotional Disturbances, Brain In- 


jury, and Deafness.” 

Other participants will be: 
Donald Y. Miller, coordinator of service for 
exceptional children, Arlington, Va. 
Gertrude Justison, graduate fellow, University 
of Maryland, College Park. 
Frances Bentzen, coordinator, Montgomery 
County-Syracuse University Research Project, 
Montgomery County, Md. 


Robert Frisina, professor of audiology, Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, D. C. 


Edna Monsees, director, Hearing and Speech 
Center, Children’s Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


Powrie Doctor, editor, American Annals of 
the Deaf, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


E. Paul Benoit, chief psychologist, Governor 
Bacon Health Center, Delaware City, Del. 


Ruth Newman, National Institute of Mental 


Health, Bethesda. Md. 


E. Lakin Phillips, chief psychologist, National 
Orthopaedic and Rehabilitation Hospital, Ar- 
lington, Va. 
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Available in quantity .. . 


reprint on 


COLOR BLINDNESS 
by George A. Peters 


5 pages 20¢ per copy 


Discounts: 
2- 9 copies = I5¢ each 
10-99 copies = 8¢ each 


100 or more = 10¢ each 


ORDER ONE FOR EACH MEMBER 
OF YOUR SCHOOL STAFF NOW! 


@ Here at long last is some definitive writing on color 


blindness. 


@ Color blindness is a result of a diminished sensi- 
tivity to certain portions of the spectrum. 


@ Color blindness is a handicap which is frequently 
overlooked in modern education. The neglect of this 
visual defect may have resulted from lack of knowledge 
as to what color blindness actually is, how to test for it, 
its importance to the growing child, or what can be 
done about it. This article provides sufficient basic 
information on the subject to enable the educator to 
initiate a suitable program of action for the detection 
and improved education of those so handicapped. 


@ The detailed information on administration and inter- 
pretation of color perception tests given in this article 
can serve as a valuable working tool for any testing 


program. 


@ The general information may help you to better 
understand your color blind students. 


No order accepted for less than $1. 


Order now from 


CEC-NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 





EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


CHRISTMAS 


IDEA BOOK 


Contains 32 pages of illustrated 
Christmas Craft suggestions and 
instructions. You'll find it 


helpful in finding proj- 
ects that children like. 25¢ 


CRAFTS CATALOG FREE 
WITH BOOK ... ON REQUEST 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


4707-A Euclid Ave. 5832 Chicago Ave. 4 East 16th St. 
Cleveland 3, Ohio Chieago 51, Ill. New York 3, N.Y. 





Kipp, Joun W. “Special education; fulfilment of a 
promise.” Elementary School J. May, 1958. 58:8:454-56. 

A comparison of the goals of special education with those 
of the regular school program and a discussion of the 
justification of the higher costs entailed by provision of 
special education programs. 


Maenirico, L. X. “Social promotion and special educa- 
tion.” School and Society. May 10, 1958. 86:2132:216-18. 

Discusses social promotion as it affects the child’s ad- 
justment, especially as it relates to the retarded and the 
gifted. 


U. S. Cuiipren’s Bureau. Crippled children’s program; 
a statistical review for 1956, by Sadie Saffian. 1958. 23 p. 
(Statistical ser. no. 44) U.S. Children’s Bureau, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

The report is mainly composed of charts and statistical 
tables, with a brief introductory text. 


U. S. Cuipren’s Bureau. Research relating to children 
... reported August 1, 1957-February 28, 1958. 1958. 147 
p. (Bul. 7) U. S. Supt. of Documents, Gov’t. Print. Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. $1.00. 

A report by the Clearinghouse for Research in Child Life 
on research studies relating to long-term research, growth 
and development, personality and adjustment, the educa- 
tional process, exceptional children, family attitudes and 
child-rearing practices, social, economic, and cultural influ- 
ences, health and social services. 


LEDERMAN, HERBERT AND OTHERS. “Sensory deprivation; 
clinical aspects.” A.M.A. Arch. Intern. Med. Feb. 1958. 
101:2:389-96. 

In same issue: “Sensory deprivation; a technique for 
studying psychiatric aspects of stress,” by Donald Wexler 
(and others), p. 225-33. 

Dr. Leiderman reports case histories of patients who 
exhibited mental abnormality during the course of severe 
illness. It was.demonstrated that sensory stimulation could 
relieve mental symptoms. 35 references. 

Dr. Wexler reports a study of 17 normal male volunteers 
exposed to perceptual and sensory deprivation by use of a 
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RAINBOW RHYTHMS 


SERIES 4 


New Recordings For Exceptional Children 
Composed, Arranged and Recorded by NORA BELLE EMERSON 
Edited by THOS. E. MCDONOUGH, SR. 


RECORD 1 RECORD 2 RECORD 3 
BEAN BaGs Tuis LitrLe LEAF LirtLE Rock oN A HILL 
Fist Hop KNocK, KNock! SNAP FINGER POLKA 
Tick Tock Yo-Yo’s I Love BABy LULLABY 
Fiy HiIcH ROLL THE BALL 

LITTLE SHADOW ‘THE WHEEL CHAIR WALTZ 


PLAYMATE 


THESE ARE PAAND RECORDINGS 
An Instruction Booklet describing Action Patterns for each rhythm accompanies the records. 
Movement patterns suitable for normal children in the primary and intermediate grades are 


also included in the handbook. 
Three Records VINYLITE PLASTIC Mail Orders to: 
Fourteen Rhythms UNBREAKABLE 10” RECORDS RAINBOW RHYTHMS 


Price $6.00 per set 78 R.P.M. P, oO. BOX 608 
EMORY UNIVERSITY 


Postpaid 
ATLANTA 22, GEORGIA 


CURRENT LITERATURE Just Off the Presses! 


tank-type respirator up to 36 hours. All subjects showed 

; . ai ; ; sage : NEW CEC REPRINTS 

impaired ability to concentrate, distortions of time judg- : 

ment, and degrees of anxiety. The Gifted and the Social Studies 


STern, Epirx M. “If your child needs a special school.” by D. A. Worcester 
Parents’ Mag. July, 1958. 33:7:40-41, 91-93. 4 pages 18¢ per single copy 
Advice for parents of the mentally retarded faced with 


the problem of choosing a school facility Dr. Worcester rallies consideration for the future 
gas a y. 


of the social studies. Is now the time for re-examin- 
ing the concept of the social studies? Is it possible 
5 that some brilliant minds, discouraged by their in- 

ability to fathom human motivation, have fallen back 
to the simpler problems of nuclear physics? 


PARENTS’ EXPECTATIONS If Your School and Community Want the Facts 
on Juvenile Delinquency 
by Wm. C. Kvaraceus 

: 12 pages 30¢ per single co 

set for the child ; a as ; : Fs 7 
The director of NEA’s Juvenile Delinquency Proj- 

An understanding of the underlying causes ect offers some suggestions and a comprehensive 

bibliographic reference to help study the school’s role 

Las : and the steps that might be taken by school person- 

A continuing counseling relationship with nel to help the delinquent and the pre-delinquent. 


(Continued from page 122) 


A recognition of the goals the parents have 


of the parents’ attitudes and expectations 


parents Discounts for quantity orders! 

A planned program of rehabilitation which Write 

takes into consideration the goals of par- THE COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
ents, the child’s readiness, and the social 1201 16th St.. N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
and physical environment of the home. 
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